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were forbidden by the Methodist Church, and were in- 
consistent with their own religious views. All intelli- 
gent Methodists to-day know that their young people 
will play cards, will dance, and will go to the theatre. 
They know that these rules cannot be enforced, and 
that, if they could be, thousands of young people would 
be excluded from membership in the Methodist Church. 
The reason given for not amending the rules is the old 
one, which shows the folly of making rules that will not 
be kept. If now Methodists rescind the rules, they will 
seem to consent to these practices and to approve of 
them. At least this is the argument. But one would 
think that the practical sagacity of the laymen who refuse 
to be bound by these rules would devise some way to 
repeal them without committing the Methodist Church 
to any opinion in regard to particular amusements, 
leaving the responsibility where it ought to rest—upon 
the individual conscience. 
wt 


NaturRE has established an equilibrium between plants, 
insects, birds, and other animals, so that in ordinary 
seasons the rain nourishes the earth, and the sowing of 
the husbandman is followed by the harvest. The bum- 
blebees fertilize the clover unless the mice are too abun- 
dant. When they increase and ravage the nests of the 
bees, the cats eat the mice, the bees thrive and fertilize 
the clover, and again the seed is set for the production 
of another crop. In countless ways unknown to man 
these nice balances are preserved. The processes escape 
our notice, but the penalties of interfering with them 
are always with us. We kill the birds that kill the in- 
sects, and then we are ravaged by moths of many kinds, 
by cut-worms, boll-weevils, the curculio, and other 
enemies of man. It may be that the men who are teach- 
ing us to understand and love the birds are conferring 
upon the country material benefits which exceed the 
profits of the greatest commercial undertakings. 


at 


IN spite of the air of sagacity which diplomats affect, 
and the oft-repeated statements that even the most 
secret designs and plans of the great nations are known 
to each other, we have now and then revelations which 
prove beyond a doubt that the ignorance of the ruling 
classes of the world is colossal. There is always in sight 
some stupendous mystery of power which threatens 
the peace and safety of the world. Then in the process 
of events revelation comes, and the mystery dissolves. 
Just now Russia, which for a hundred years has loomed 
through the mist a gigantic power threatening to absorb 
and control all nations, is being measured and classified. 
The mysterious giant turns out to be an overgrown bar- 
barian, untrained and inefficient. So passes a threat 
which has overshadowed Europe for generations. We 
had a similar revelation concerning China in the war 
with Japan. Napoleon III. was a portentous person- 
age. Every word he uttered at receptions given to diplo- 
matists on New Year’s Day was scrutinized with the 
most anxious care. His sayings were always enigmati- 
cal, and statesmen strove to divine their meaning, believ- 
ing that upon them depended the fate of Europe and the 
fortunes of the world. When that mystery was tested, 
the world laughed at the sham that was exposed. 


ws 


As now and then mysterious nations and persons seem 
to threaten the peace of the world, and then are reduced 
to insignificance by the course of events, so tendencies, 
social and political, are often presented to the minds of 
men that they become impressive and threatening real- 
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ities. Every ten years brings a new one, and every gen- 
eration is menaced by some massive and concentrated 
evil which causes the hearts of men to fail them for fear. 
It is not a year since the shadow of trusts covered the 
land, and men and women who claimed to represent 
the intelligence of the nation were running hither and 
thither with cries of alarm, like chickens threatened by 
a hawk. But already the people begin to breathe more 
freely, and to estimate the extent and power of organ- 
ized selfishness in any form,and to discover the checks 
and balances which always exist in a civilized society. 
The trusts are no longer marching with confident air 
and the strains of martial music. One after another 
great schemes have failed, eminent promoters have with- 
drawn from public notice, and behind every attempted 
monopoly and illegal trust rises the silent but majestic 
figure of the Law of the Land, which, in so far as it draws 
its sanction and support from the laws of nature which 
we call divine, is steadfast, and will prevail when the 
devices of men come to naught. 
2 = 

SoME recent events have brought partisanship in poli- 
tics to public notice in such a way as to make civil ser- 
vice reform seem desirable, even to people who have 
flouted it as only ‘‘snivel service.”” When the governor 
of a State, because he is defeated in open convention, 
has the power to turn out of office many of those who 
did not support him, and takes advantage of his power 
to punish those whom he calls traitors, the absurdity 
of committing such power to any political boss becomes 
evident even to persons of mean intelligence. The 
wonder is that, with so many temptations to use public 
patronage for private purposes, the country succeeds in 
getting its business done with so much honesty and in- 
telligence. The explanation is that the worst things are 
done in secret. Public opinion is not defied, and the 
evils of the practice are not made evident. There is 
probably no State in the Union where some public man 
does not hold the rod over his weaker associates, threaten- 
ing them with penalties if they do not support him and 
his policy. If the practices of all such men could be 
brought to light, their influence would wither like Jonah’s 
gourd. Gov. Yates is to be thanked for his valiant ser- 
vice in the cause of reform, a service none the less effec- 
tive because it is unconsciously and unwillingly rendered. 


Past and Present, 


The New York Tribune reads the Unitarians a lecture 
on their pessimism and despair of society, based upon 
an essay read by Mr. Sheldon of the Ethical Society of 
St. Louis before the Free Religious Association. It 
is hardly necessary to say to our readers that the writer 
of the essay would be prompt to relieve Unitarians of 
all responsibility for his work, or his outlook upon the 
world. But there are Unitarians who have similar 
views, and who find everywhere in society signs of de- 
generacy, a falling away from the good old times when 
men were brave and women true, when business was 
honorably conducted and politics was a game of states- 
manship. 

All that is said about the falling off in social ideals, 
business principles, and political practices is true, shame- 
fully true, and disgraceful. There are to-day more 
so-called respectable men than ever before who adopt 
in business principles which a hundred years ago were 
common to pirates, slave-traders, and highway robbers. 
There are to-day more women than ever before whose 
manners and morals are akin to those which made the 
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courts of Europe in the beginning of the last century 
centres of refined licentiousness. There are more men 
than ever before who gamble for a living, and who cor- 
rupt the youth and the working classes by offering in- 
citements to dishonest speculation and means of money- 
making, which make honest toil distasteful and the 
games of crime attractive. In the Church and in the 
ministry there are more hypocrites and liars than 
were ever known before since the world began. There 
is no class in society, no kind of business, no pursuit 
of pleasure, in which there cannot be discovered vice, 
folly, and crime beyond anything recorded heretofore. 
These things are true, manifest, and reprehensible. 
All good men and women are called upon to protest, 
and all good men and women do rise up against these 
things and condemn them. 

But, if these things were the only notable charac- 
teristics of our time, and if such statements are held 
to be a true metre and measure of the movements of 
the human race, then hopeless degeneracy has set in, 
the process that we call evolution has been reversed, 
and there has been a reversion, not merely to the low 
estate of our ancestors, but to an excess of evil of which 
they never dreamed. When one remembers that in 
the last fifty years more progress has been made than 
in a thousand years before in scientific discovery and 
the application of knowledge to the art of living, to the 
means of doing business, and to the extension of human 
power in every direction, it is easy to see, and it ought 
to be apparent on the face of it, that the power and 
influence of the evil man has been magnified in the 
same proportion as have the power and influence of 
the righteous. Moreover, with the increase of popula- 
tion, with the vast accumulations of wealth that have 
made ease and luxury possible, the opportunities and 
the temptations to a licentious use of the means of 
pleasure have been multiplied, while at the same time 
similar extension has been given to every principle of 
goodness and to the opportunities of those who have 
set their minds upon the best things, and who know 
how to turn the forces of nature into the channels of wis- 
dom and goodness. 

When one meets hundreds of good people in com- 
panies, such as frequently assemble in all parts of the 
country, intent upon some plan to reduce the evil of 
the world or to increase its virtue, the wonder is where 
all the evil-minded people are. As the boy in the grave- 
yard asked where all the bad people were buried, so in 
such a miscellaneous assembly, representing many sec- 
tions and many classes, all society seems to be repre- 
sented, and the wonder is where all the bad people 
that we hear about hide themselves. The truth is 
that in all the history of the world, taken at large or 
in particular communities, there never was a time when 
there were so many high-minded people, so many brave 
men and true women, so many masters and controllers 
of power as now, that could be counted upon to see 
clear, to think straight, and to put all the power of their 
minds and their right arms into honest work for good 
ends. 

This is not to say that there are not sorrowful days 
in store for us; for the struggle between the good and the 
evil in society, between those who represent these an- 
tagonistic modes of life, must become strenuous, and 
may even be fierce and destructive, before the better 
elements in human society assert themselves and take 
control, once for all, of the vast natural energies now 
let loose, and use them for the highest purposes. It 
is a sign not of strength, but of weakness, to complain 
of the evil of the world and to spend all of our time 
in criticising it. Sane and strong men and women 
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ought to take it for granted, and accept the task of 
subduing it as one of the natural duties, devolving of 
course upon those who adhere to the good which in the 
present manifests itself with greater power than ever 
it did in the past in the history of mankind. 


Preaching Hell. 


Some of our religious papers are urging a reform in 
preaching., They insist that there is too little preach- 
ing of a literal hell and eternal punishment. They 
want us once more to look into the future, with a clear 
ability to see the lurid fires and discuss the possibility 
of escape of purgatories and something worse. The 
daily papers have taken up the question, but they are 
not so sure that the reaction is needed. The example 
of Jonathan Edwards does not appeal to us as it did 
to our fathers. He certainly achieved wonderful, if 
not monstrous, results with hell as a chief, spectacular 
element and justice as the theme of his preaching. It 
would of course be impossible for any one in these days 
to get a point of vision in any way approaching that of 
the New Englander of 1700, or even 1800. So completely 
have we educated ourselves to consider God as love 
and the universe as divine goodness, operating for eter- 
nal betterment, that we are wrenched violently away 
from the’ entire eschatology of those days. The world 
is no longer part of a lurid programme of judgment, 
and so it has come about that the preacher’s office is 
no longer to terrify his hearers into salvation. ‘There 
is nothing in history that seems to us quite so astound- 
ing as the theological schedules that were quarrelled 
over in the eighteenth century, 
lamy and Hopkins and later of Hodge and Parks. Slav- 
ery is no more surely abolished from the State than 
Calvinism from the Church. The fact is we no longer 
care for the questions which were the chief themes of 
Albert Barnes and Thomas Skinner and Lyman Beecher. 
It is impossible to interest us in the question whether 
Jesus died ‘‘to save the elect”’ only, or to save without 
distinction of election. The world has been by the 
ears on such questions for probably the last time. ‘‘One 
world at a time” is the motto of the whole Church, 
with rare exceptions. 

But, if hell be a reality, of course it ought to be preached. 
And that is just the point. It is asserted that we have 
swerved, under the influence of science and of worldli- 
ness, away from facts as well as duty. Is hell a fact? 
Spurgeon said in one of his sermons, ‘‘Can we go to 
our beds and sleep, while China, Japan, India, are being 
damned?” Prof. Park used to say: ‘‘Nothing inter- 
venes between death and the judgment. Men who are 
lost when they die are lost forever.’”” Rev. Dr. Pond 
brought this theory to a conclusion as follows: ‘‘It is 
inevitable that the great body of the heathen are de- 
scending, in fearful multitudes, down to the chambers 
of eternal death. Not less than 600,000,000 of the in- 
habitants of the globe are heathen,—a broad current 
rushing down into the lake that burneth with unquench- 
able fire.’’ From this standpoint it is quite legitimate 
that our neighbor should insist that hell is a legiti- 
mate theme. It should be preached ‘‘because mill- 
ions are going there. The world is growing better all 
the time; but it is still fearfully wicked, and none can 
look abroad over it with the thought of eternity in his 
heart and not tremble at infinite doom.” It is com- 
forting to know that the world is ‘‘growing better” 
while hell is not preached. Can our friends assure us 
that it will continue to grow better if we react to preach- 
ing hell fire? Traced back to its origin, this argument 
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from hell is based on false premises,—on ancient and 
meagre knowledge of the world and the universe. No 
matter whether the Gospels teach it or not. The knowl- 
edge of the physical universe nineteen hundred years ago 
was inadequate to a rational eschatology. We have a 
moral right to use all the additional knowledge that God 
gives us. We are obliged to do this in the very nature of 
things. Perhaps our modern ethics are responsible for our 
changed methods of reasoning. Herbert Spencer says, 
‘The truly honest man does the right, with the simple 
feeling of satisfaction in‘doing it, and is impatient if 
anything prevents him from the satisfaction of doing 
it.” Emerson stated his creed in this compact form: ‘‘I 
believe in the moral design of the universe: it exists 
hospitably for the weal of souls. But your dogmas seem 
to me to be caricatures. Why should I make believe 
them?” An old Scotch woman, when dying, asked to 
be buried ‘‘among the puir unchristened bairns” that 
she might be ‘‘a mither to them on the resurrection 
morn.” It almost seems as if we could hear Christ say- 
ing to-day: ‘‘A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another. By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one for another.’’ 
We do not see that we are standing greatly in need of 
a largely increased amount of hell fire as a moral stimu- 
lant, or of a reaction to the old conception of a Uni- 
versal Monarch who created all things for his own glory. 
In fact, we do not hold the premises, and must therefore 
deny the conclusion. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


A Call to the Unconverted. 


The world needs a revival of interest in church going, 
a quickened zeal for the service of worship as both a 
duty and a power. If good citizenship, kindly sharing 
of one’s neighbor’s burdens, and the providing of ade- 
quate education for one’s chitdren are duties, then church 
attendance is a duty, and one of more importance than 
these others. Worship gives men glimpses of the worth 
of life, teaches them to feel ‘‘the joy of work,’’ makes 
them a willing part of the moral progress that God is 
causing. It, therefore, is the foundation of civic right- 
eousness, the best inspiration to the brotherly spirit, 
and the most far-reaching method of education. 

For these reasons worship is a thing so much higher 
than a duty that in speaking of it we may well forego 
the claim that it is a duty to go to church. But this 
only to make more vivid the recognition that church 
attendance is a power. It is the nearest and greatest 
opportunity within our reach for us to lay hold on a 
sluggish world and shape it unto righteousness, faith, 
peace, and love. It is not to be taken up lightly or 
unwillingly as many a duty may, but cheerily and eagerly 
under the impulse of a generous ambition to serve man- 
kind. It is not for duty, but for love, that works of 
genuine helpfulness are carried on. It is not under 
compulsion from without, but by virtue of the fire that 
burns within, that the great soul toils for his country 
even unto danger. Not because our fathers have re- 
quired it, not because society approves it, nor because 
the church desires it, are we Unitarians to assemble 
in the worship of God. No: if our church is to have 
a noble future, it will be because we and our children 
seize upon the kingdom of God with eager force, seeing 
in the ministrations of religion our best chance to do 
something great before we die and leave the world no 
richer than we see it to be now. 
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It is absolutely necessary that our people acquire 
a new understanding of the extraordinary value of the 
service of public worship. The assembling in the house 
of God is a rite, but it is measurelessly more than that. 
It is a confession of personal short-coming such as all 
men must make, but it is far more than that. It is 
a search after peace, light, comfort, and strength for the 
eternal benefit of our own souls, but happily it is more 
than all that. The good persons who absent them- 
selves from our church services have esteemed worship 
as merely a rite, a confession, or a selfish meditation; 
and naturally to them church attendance has ceased 
to seem even so much as a duty. But they have over- 
looked,—I speak here only of the good absentees,— 
they have overlooked the most vital element in worship. 

The great thought upon this subject is that the ser- 
vice of worship is an opportunity for unselfish achieve- 
ment. Do we Unitarians really desire to be of use in 
this year of grace? Then here are the open doors of 
our churches, a path straight to the hearts of our country- 
men, a chance for every one of us to bring to the rescue 
of all that suffer the goodness and light that are in us. 
And, if we will crowd these inviting doors till they crack, 
if we will throng our temples so that all the world can 
feel the quick beating of our spiritual pulse, if we will 
make of our search for more knowledge of God a passion- 
ate hymn for the joy of many souls, we shall discover 
that by assembling ourselves together in worship we 
are making mighty strokes for the enlightenment and 
the uplifting of the race. 

It is a fatal error to assume that our work for mankind 
lies chiefly outside the walls of our churches, our per- 
sonal culture, simply within. Peace and truth for our- 
selves do indeed lie before our altars, but there is some- 
thing grander there. Our most effective work for the 
world is inside of the sacred walls, not outside. Our 
service of worship can be made to search the heart as no 
civil tribunal can. It can deal with the sorrows, temp- 
tations, and responsibilities of daily life with a power 
which your kindly hand and heart cannot alone as- 
pire to. ; 

Comrades in the free faith, if you mean what you say 
when you affirm that yours is a religion of works and not 
merely of faith, then come to the one place where your 
best powers can be utilized for the common good; come 
back with high loyalty to that gracious co-operation 
in the noble work of public worship whereby we shall 
leave upon this present time magnificent influences of 
faith, contentment, purity, and eternal life; come and 
help us do for the world a blessed thing which none 
others can do and which the faulty world most sorely 
needs; come and set forth the glorious moral power 
of a free church magnificently in earnest, of a liberal 
religion that is determined to save souls. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN 


Current Topics, 


FRICTION between capital and labor reached an alarm- 
ing climax in Colorado last week when the State author- 
ities declared martial law in Teller County, in which is 
the mining district of Cripple Creek, in order to put a 
stop to a condition of anarchy. ‘The acute phase of the 
situation began on Monday when the railway station at 
Independence was blown up with dynamite and fifteen 
non-union miners were killed, as the result of a plot said 
to have been contrived and carried out by members of 
the Miners’ Union of Colorado, which is affiliated with 
the Western Federation of Miners. On the same day 
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‘as a sequel to the outrage at Independence, there was a 


clash between the municipal authorities of Victor and 


‘the union miners on the one hand and the county au- 


thorities and the national guard on the other. The out- 
come of the street fighting was the removal of the muni- 
cipal police authorities by Sheriff Bell, who assumed 


‘personal charge of Victor. 


J 


SERIOUS disorders, involving human life, continued 
until, on Wednesday, June 8, Lieut. Gov. Haggett, who 
was acting governor in the absence of Gov. Peabody, 
declared martial law in the county. This step had the 
effect of suspending the right of habeas corpus and of 
authorizing summary trial deportation, and even execu- 
tion of disturbers of the peace at the discretion of the 
military arm of the State. Acting under this authority, 
Adjt.-Gen. Sherman Bell of the Colorado National Guard 
on last Friday ordered the deportation of seventy-five 
union miners, and on the day before that closed the 
Portland Mine in Victor which persisted in employing 
union labor. The Citizens’ Alliance, which is co-oper- 
ating with the Mine Owners’ Association, is determined 
to stamp out the labor organization which began the in- 
dustrial struggle that brought about the present con- 
dition of affairs in the mining district of Cripple Creek. 


Ral 


As a result of the energetic representations made by 
the State Department through the Navy Department 
at Tangier, it was indicated by events at the beginning 
of the week that the liberation of Ion Perdicaris, the 
American citizen who was captured by Raisuli, the 
Moorish bandit, would be effected in the near future. 
It was announced at Washington that Admiral Chad- 
wick had landed two marines to act as a guard at the 
Belgian legation in Tangier, in response to an appeal 
from the wife of the Belgian minister. Beyond that 
act no show of land force was made by the commander 
of the combined United States squadrons. Responding 
to pressure, half diplomatic and half naval, the Sultan 
of Morocco was convinced of the advisability of making 
every possible concession to the captors of Mr. Perdi- 
caris, in order to terminate an uncomfortable situation. 
To this result the influence of the French government 
at Tangier is understood to have contributed materially. 
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WHEN it became apparent that the Moroccan incident 
was near a close, vigorous representations, made at 
Washington by missionary organizations interested in 
work in Turkey, elicited from Mr. Hay the promise that 
their claims for the long-deferred payment of damages 
by the Turkish government for the destruction of prop- 
erty would receive immediate and careful consideration; 
and the intimation was made that the naval force now 
in the roadstead of Tangier might be despatched to 
Turkish waters. Expressions of public opinion after the 
publication of this news indicated that popular approval 
would not be lacking to vigorous action calculated to 
impress the Ottoman government with the advisability 
of making an early settlement with the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and other mission - 
ary bodies in the United States whose representatives in 
Asia Minor have suffered by the periodical outbreaks of 
fanaticism in that part of the empire in the past ten 
years. 
- 7 2 


THE effectiveness of the campaign against the trusts 
which Philander C. Knox has been conducting for the past 
year as attorney-general of the United States was vari- 
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ously. commented upon when the announcement was 
made on last Friday that Gov. Pennypacker of Penn- 
sylvania had appointed Mr. Knox to the United States 
senatorship made vacant by the death of Mr. Quay. 
Mr. Knox will serve under his present appointment 
until March 4 of next year, and-the present indications 
are that he will be elected for the full term by the legis- 
lature in next January. It was maintained by many 
Republican organs that trust influences had obtained 
Mr. Knox’s appointment in order to cause the retire- 
ment of a determined prosecutor from the attorney- 
general’s office. On the other hand there was a con- 
sensus of opinion in the editorial columns of Democratic 
newspapers that the senatorship had been given to the 
attorney-general by the same influences on entirely dif- 
ferent considerations. 
8 

Pus.ic feeling in England has been freshly aroused in 
behalf of the native population of the Congo Free State 
by the publication last week of the somewhat evasive 
reply made by the Congo government to the report of 
Roger Casement, British consul in the Congo state, who 
in 1903, after a tour of investigation, fully confirmed the 
worst accounts of outrages on the natives which had 
been charged to the Belgian administrators of the coun- 
try. Lord Lansdowne has suggested the appointment 
of an international commission to investigate fully the 
situation in Congo. Earl Percy, under-secretary for 
foreign affairs, addressing the House of Commons on last 
Thursday, accused Congo officials of permitting ‘‘in- 
sensate, inhuman cruelties to be practised that they 
might profit by the collection of rubber.” Sir Charles 
Dilke, advanced radical, on the same day expressed the 
belief that the co-operation of the United States would 
enable the British government to put a stop to the abuses 
in the Free State. 

B 


THE scientific precision with which Japan is conduct- 
ing the war against Russia was illustrated on last Sun- 
day when, at a dinner given in honor of newspaper cor- 
respondents and military aitachés of foreign powers in 
Tokio, announcement was made by Gen. Fukushima that 
the journalists and soldiers who were about to sail for 
an officially conducted tour of inspection of the Japanese 
bases of operations would reach Port Arthur in time to 
witness the fall of the Russian power there. The party 
will arrive at Port Arthur not later than next Sunday, 
and the host of the occasion in behalf of the Japanese 
government informed his guests that they would be at 
Port Arthur ‘‘a day or two ahead of time.”” While Gen. 
Fukushima was talking, the Japanese lines were closing 
upon Port Arthur,¥and it was apparent that the city 
would be taken at the appointed time if promptness of 
action and perfect strategy could accomplish that pur- 


pose. 
wt 


In the mean while the situation in the European part 
of the Russian empire is described by foreign observers 
as being beset with increasing dangers. Although the 
Russian government issued a specific denial of a report 
recently published by a London newspaper to the effect 
that popular discontent in various parts of the empire, 
and especially Poland, had reached enormous propor- 
tions, and that wholesale hangings had been resorted to 
by the government, there is every reason to believe that 
the series of disasters whichfhave followed close one upon 
the other in the Far East have resulted in a state of 
popular feeling which offers a productive field for the 
work of the agitator. There is no indication, however, 
that the government regards the situation in Manchuria 
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as lost. On the contrary, the military and naval de- 
partments in St. Petersburg are continuing vigorous 
preparations for as long a conflict as the exigencies of 
war may impose upon them. 


Brevities, 


The Chinese, after many centuries of experiment, have 
decided that at middle life men should retire from busi- 
ness, giving place to their sons, who should thenceforth 
support them in comfort. 


The old familiar game in which two children try to 
look each other out of countenance contains the germ 
of all the modern experiments in hypnotism and other 
psychological phenomena of. that kind. 


Dr. Scherer, writing about Japan, says it is ‘‘shaped 
like the rising moon and named for the rising sun.” It 
may be that the crescent moon rises in the east in Japan; 
but in this country it is in the habit of rising in the west, 
novelists and poets to the contrary notwithstanding. 


We have no doubt that there is such a thing as luck, 
good and bad. At least the luck is fitted into its place 
as a part of universal law; but at the time, for an indi- 
vidual, things may happen which may be only described 
as pure luck. But the use the individual makes of the 
event is not luck. 


The ‘‘diver’s disease’’ affects men who work more than 
a hundred feet under water in diving bells, tunnels, and 
the like. Until recently the disease was not understood 
and no cure for it could be found. By putting animals 
under the same conditions, and carefully observing and 
testing them, the disease has been explained and a way 
to prevent it has been discovered. Our most intelligent 
and humane readers will be divided over the question 
whether vivisection of this kind is or is not justifiable. 


Letters to the Editor. 


President S. A. Eltot’s Address. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


May I second President S. A. Eliot’s excellent sugges- 
tions in the closing paragraph of his address on May 24 
to the American Unitarian Association? He substantially 
tells us that what our churches exist for is to promote 
human welfare. Let us put this proposition beyond 
question. He recommends greater activity in the 
various practical forms through which men’s welfare 
and happiness must be secured. 

Let us now suppose a definite movement in the direc- 
tion of this recommendation. Let us establish sections, 
or groups, about certain great philanthropic, civic, and 
social subjects. Let us assume that every one of our 
ministers would instinctively wish to associate himself 
with at least one of these sections with a view both 
to study the subject at issue and also to do something 
to promote interest and advancement from that centre. 
Thus there should be a section concerned with the work 
of associated charities. Most city ministers would nat- 
urally join this group. There would be a section upon 
village improvement. Every country minister might 
do something here. There should be a section which 
would study and work upon the lines of the municipal 
leagues. Another section should take up the matter of 
the new pen logy, and re-enforce the work of the prison 
associations. Peace and arbitration is another grand 
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subject which should constitute a strong and effective 
group of people, aiming to make a vigorous public opin- 
ion to abolish the need of war. Some would join the 
temperance section as their favorite mode of advancing 
human welfare. Some would wish to study the difficult 
problem of labor, and to make their influence felt in 
some way toward just and humane relations among those 
who do the work of the world. There might be a sec- 
tion on the education of the backward parts of our coun- 
try. It would use the counsels of such men as Dr. Wash- 
ington and our own Pitt Dillingham. There might be 
a group in league with the societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to children, and a free trade section. Noth- 
ing that interests mankind can possibly be foreign to us. 

Each group, or section, would have its executive com- 
mittee and occasional meetings, with some method of 
assigning topics of study or lines of responsibility. There 
would be perfect freedom in forming new sections for 
any who desired. I am not advocating the multipli- 
cation of new organizations so much as a mode to 
strengthen many worthy, but too feeble, existing move- 
ments. For example, how few of the liberal ministers 
now belong to the American Peace Scciety! Most of 
them, however, would vaguely profess to believe in the 
objects of this society. Is it not a shame that they should 
not definitely bear a hand in one of the greatest efforts 
of our times? Many ministers are also confusedly inter- 
ested in the questions of labor and capital. Is it not 
certain that a group of like-minded and earnest men 
might help each other to speak and act with wisdom 
upon a subject which concerns the welfare of almost 
every community? Again, some complain that the 
temperance question is largely in the hands of extremists. 
If this is so, the reason is so much the greater for the 
formation of a thoughtful group of men who shall help 
to do more wisely in abating one of the most gigantic 
mischiefs in the world. I can imagine that a score of 
men might join a temperance section, where barely half 
a dozen would be members of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society. 

Moreover I believe that what we suggest would lead 
to the reinvigoration of the life of many of our parishes. 
You say that the business of the church is religion. 
Meantime, many persons are weary of a religion which 
shows so little zeal for human welfare. Show men then 
that your religion touches welfare and happiness at 
every point, and they will take a new interest. Why 
should we not organize a section for peace, or a section 
for village betterment, or a section for municipal reform, 
or a temperance section, in connection with every liberal 
church? There would thus probably be a new contin- 
gent in every case added to the life of the church. People 
might join your churches in the name of social welfare 
who might not care merely to hear preaching. The 
occasional meetings, say, three or four in a _ year, 
held by each section, could be made important and 
interesting features in the work of a church. The new 
interests would tend to break down the barriers of sec- 
tarianism and to bring all the public-spirited people of 
a town together. The fact is, as Dr. Eliot has suggested, 
our characteristic mode of viewing life and the world is 
so vital that, if once we become accustomed to it, every 
subject of human concern is illuminated with a fresh 
light. We cannot preach our kind of religion and not 
wish to do what we can for human welfare. Our relig- 
ion involves a quickening of all the sympathies. I can- 
not doubt, if an effective method of co-operation is pro- 
vided, that every one of our ministers would be glad of 
the chance of choosing at least some one section of study 
and effort to which he would devote thought and atten- 
tion and active help. The result would be greater 
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concentration and fruitfulness in our work, much closer 
fellowship among the ministers and the churches, and 
a deepening sense of spiritual life. 
; CHARLES F. DOLE. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Robin’s Cry. 


BY LESLIE WILLIS SPRAGUE. 


Through three long days the robin’s cry I’ve heard, 
From shrub to tree-top chirping in distress, 
Calling, with mournful call, the little one 

Some fickle wind has blown from out the nest,— 
A feast for prey, no more for mother-breast. 

Sad bird, so trouble-full! Alas! t’is done; 

For all thy heart-break there is no redress! 

And time rolls empty on—poor little bird! 


And is it but the bird whose cry I hear, 

The mother grieving o’er the empty nest? 

One strain it seems of all earth’s saddening song 
That breaks and breaks again, no more to cease; 
And beasts and men, and all their vast increase, 
Must hear the strain throughout the ages long; 
And greater life shall be the more distrest, 

For being more to hope there’s more to fear. 


And is the bird of somewhat more the voice? 
Since, too, it springs from out the formless void, 
Perchance to learn what the All-knowing feels, 
And feel what through the ages aches in all; 
Perchance that at the last—no blessing small, 
One which alone earth’s dreary sorrow heals, 
And gives the peace with heartache unalloyed— 
The God in tears may make all hearts rejoice. 


Civic Righteousness. 


BY REV. HENRY D. STEVENS. 


The new cause which calls to-day for courageous 
preaching and heroic self-sacrifice is civic righteous- 
ness. All other national and social needs are dwarfed 
in comparison with this one. The wide-spread exist- 
ence of civic unrighteousness constitutes the greatest 
danger to our national and social well-being, and is a 
mighty evil against which all are called upon to take 
up arms and do unceasing battle. Its growth has been 
slow and insidious, and largely unknown to the com- 
mon people; but to-day it is everywhere, and is becom- 
ing more strongly intrenched by reason of that peculiar 
American tendency to let certain forms of evil go unre- 
buked and unrestrained until they are wholesale and 
disastrous in their effects. Its power of continuous and 
increasing destruction of the public conscience lies in 
the fact that already so many are addicted to some form 
of it, so many are concerned in it by being made the 
recipients of its unholy rewards. 

These statements are not meant for the wholesale 
indictment of a whole people, but as inferences to be 
naturally and logically drawn from a great mass of avail- 
able facts,—facts which concern both personal and 
public life. Those who have read current political and 
industrial literature know something of the charac- 
ter of the real facts upon which such inferences as the 
above are based, and can see the awful power for pres- 
ent and future evil of this moral epidemic of dishonesty 
and corruption. The attentive reading of a single one 
of the half-dozen or more of the articles of Lincoln Stef- 
fens in McClure’s Magazine for the past several months 
will prepare one somewhat for the astonishing disclos- 
ures now coming to light in nearly every section of our 
country. The investigations and writings of Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker as to the influences at work and the 
methods employed among the labor unions in their 
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struggles against the power of capital and corporations 
is of the same general character as to the low plane of 
moral ideals and conduct, while the exhaustive study 
of the Standard Oil Company by Miss Ida A. Tarbell 
is a merciless revelation of the methods and standards 
of business obtaining among many of the great indus- 
trial trusts of the country. 

There seems to be scarcely a single one of the depart- 
ments of our national and commercial life which is 
exempt from the presence and effects of some form of 
civic unrighteousness, of political corruption and moral 
degeneracy. The facts which have been brought to 
light within the last few years bearing upon this sub- 
ject are of a kind heretofore unheard of, and are of a 
most astonishing character. Space will not permit even 
the briefest reference to the wide range of these reve- 
lations; but a few facts and admissions taken from cur- 
rent disclosures will show how deep and infectious has 
become the spirit of greed, the immoral standards which 
prevail among some business men, and the deplorable 
personal confessions as to the vicious and dishonest 
practices in public life. These are taken from current 
reading and require no special pains in their collection. 

The recent disclosures in public and political life are 
of a most painful character, and compel one to ask, 
Whither are we drifting? The investigation made into 
certain practices in the United States Post-office Depart- 
ment at Washington, and the conviction of several of 
the indicted officials, is an indication of the standard of 
official political life which has been held by a group of 
governmental officials for almost a decade past, and 
which they have openly practised for their own personal 
profit, and apparently with the knowledge and assent 
of other officials very high up in executive and politi- 
cal life at Washington. Many members of Congress 
have been shown by a recent inquiry to have been in 
immoral collusion wth the dishonest schemes and pur- 
poses of certain local postmasters who were anxious to 
get all they could out of the public offices of the gov- 
ernment. This evidence was unmistakably sympto- 
matic of existent political conditions, and prepares one 
somewhat for the disclosures against and admissions 
of United States Senator Joseph R. Burtori of Kansas. 
This man was actually found guilty of criminal charges 
and convicted by a jury,—the first time such a thing has 
ever occurred in the history of our country. The of- 
fence was in the highest degree disgraceful because 
through it a man, who was elected to safeguard the 
interests of the people in their highest national assem- 
bly, deliberately betrayed those interests by taking 
money from a notorious and fraudulent concern which 
was attempting to swindle the people through the use 
of the United States mails. And then comes this awful 
admission from Senator Burton himself, written in a 
letter to a friend shortly after his conviction: “‘If it 
could all be told just as it is,—the absolute truth,—it 
would appall the world. Some time it will all be known.” 
Shall we regard this as meant to be inclusive of all brother 
senators, or, more likely, as an ominous hint of the 
character of the naked truth? 

The revelations as to municipal corruption and the 
complacent acceptance of known evils by the citizens 
are perhaps too well known to need special mention 
here. The procedure of Atty.-Gen. Joseph Folk of St. 
Louis toward the indictment and conviction of the 
predatory gang of boodlers and bribe-givers which has 
controlled the legislation of that city for a decade past 
is an instance of what can be found out concerning our 
large cities when the ‘‘lid is taken off,” and we are per- 
mitted to see the real facts,—persons and influences 
at work for the easy looting of the treasury of the city 
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under the cover of the forms of lawful legislation. Here 
great corporations were involved in the municipal dis- 
honesty, and wealthy business men were found to be 
in corrupt local politics ‘‘for the money there was in 
it.” Indeed, business has become so interwoven with 
politics in our cities, large and small, that Lincoln Stef- 
fens, after giving a careful study to their prevailing 
conditions, came to this startling conclusion: ‘‘Not the 
politician, then, not the bribe-taker, but the bribe- 
giver, the man we are proud of, our successful business 
man,—he is the source and sustenance of our bad gov- 
ernment. The captain of industry is the man to catch. 
His is the trail to follow.” 

The conditions obtaining in our smaller cities and 
towns are such as to cause serious and patriotic men 
to wonder what can be done to check the reign of dis- 
honest politics and corrupt official action. Somehow 
the practice of what is called ‘“‘graft’ seems to have 
taken root, and is found commonly present whenever 
the bottom facts have been reached and exposed. Says 
Rey. Dr. E. J. Wright, ‘‘The New England cities are 
gaining in population, but they are not growing in pub- 
lic and private morality.’’ One fact alone is sufficient 
to show how far and fast we have travelled from the 
moral landmarks and political standards of a few dec- 
ades ago. As late as the seventies the mention or fact 
of official bribery was an almost unknown experience in 
New England; and its possible perpetration was con- 
sidered one of the most disgraceful violations of the 
obligations of official stewardship, to be severely cen- 
sured and punished: it was the one venal crime against 
ordinary good citizenship. But to-day by gradual 
descent we have arrived at that point where bribery 
and graft have become so common and politics so cor- 
rupt and mercenary that both conditions are accepted 
as inevitable accompaniments of civic and _ political 
life, few charges of bribery are brought or sustained, 
or a briber, giver or taker, punished, and yet the facts 
are notorious. And what some one says in extenuation 
of this bad condition of affairs in which so many are 
involved is ethically characteristic of the present sit- 
uation: ‘‘What every one does can’t be very bad. We 
can’t change it, so join in it.’ In the judgment of 
many observers and not a few participants of the cur- 
rent public life of to-day, to this low moral admission 
and logical excuse for official wickedness we seem to 
have descended. 

Judging from some local revelations concerning the 
conditions of public morality and official collusion ex- 
isting in a small New England village of average good 
name and intelligence which have recently come to the 
knowledge of the writer, he is reluctantly inclined 
to believe that similar conditions must exist in nearly 
all the small cities and large villages throughout the 
country; for the same opportunities for corrupt practices 
exist everywhere in official life, there is the same desire 
to ‘‘get ahead”’ socially and financially, and the same 
prevailing low standards of permissible official conduct 
of public affairs. These deplorable things seem to be 
an outgrowth of a degenerate public conscience, and 
are made easy by an amazing duality of moral conduct 
among many people. Many deeds which a_ business 
man would not think of doing in his private business 
he seems to believe is safely to be permitted him in his 
public dealings; and, sorriest of all, he does not seem 
to think such actions reprehensible, or, if he does, he 
affects to believe that the people at large will regard 
them with complacent indifference. There can be no 
doubt of the existence of a double standard of moral 
conduct among many public men, and even among the 
common people the thought is far too common that 
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whatever advantage can be taken of a public privi- 
lege or organization is to be overlooked morally as a 
crude effort at trying to ‘‘get even’ with corporate 
injustice. Said Mayor McClellan recently: ‘‘I have 
met many men who will do things in politics that they 
would not think of doing in personal affairs.” 

When such moral confusion as this exists, is it not 
high time for the public and private teachers of moral 
principles to awake to the wrgent need of more ethical 
education, to a more persistent and emphatic presen- 
tation of the great and eternal truths of the moral law 
of righteousness? Do we not need the reawakening 
and inspiration of a moral revival,—the calling of the 
thoughts and consciences of the American people to 
the august demands of the personally moral life and to 
the certainty of the destruction of private honor and 
public virtue when we play fast and loose with the eternal 
principles of righteous conduct? 

Civic righteousness is the one need of to-day which 
calls for immediate and practical attention on the part 
of every good citizen, of each preacher of the gospel, of 
every parent and teacher, and of every well-wisher of 
his country’s welfare. The intelligent and conscientious 
presentation of its claims should be made a prominent 
and continuous purpose of every pulpit which is con- 
scious of its patriotic duty and is anxious to help in 
stemming the present tidal wave of complacent dis- 
honesty and personal collusion in official wrong-doing. 
This is no time for the speaking of ‘‘smooth things” 
to the people, or of maintaining silence upon the mo- 
mentous moral issues involved. Has the Church lost 
its courage in the preaching civic righteousness, in de- 
nunciation of personal dishonesty and official wicked- 
ness in high places? A reign of moral confusion and 
blindness seems to prevail everywhere among the people, 
and the demand is that the pulpit of to-day should speak 
with no uncertain sound, with no smothering of the 
conscience, upon this vital and supreme theme of the 
present hour. We cannot well have too much preach- 
ing and teaching and illustration of the need of per- 
sonal righteousness, and of the constant insistence at 
all times and places upon the sovereignty of its august 
commands. 

Nothing could so strengthen our Unitarian churches 
in the best public esteem, demonstrate their need and 
fitness and value to the national life, as for them to be- 
come the special, open, and acknowledged exponents 
of civic honor and social morality, in proclaiming the 
eternal laws of sane moral conduct and personal integ- 
rity of character. 

READING, Mass. 


Spirit, Soul, and Life. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


That a soul is created along with the body at birth is 
perhaps the usual idea. We are prompt to declare the 
soul immortal, we assert spirit to be eternal, and we use 
the two words synonymously. Yet,—and this thought 
is not original with the writer,—if soul is spirit, when 
could it have had a beginning? And how, as uncondi- 
tioned spirit, can it have a separate existence? We 
might be less perplexed if we used certain words less 
carelessly. We speak of spirit, life, soul, much as if 
they were synonymous: they really represent different 
conceptions, and it is necessary to distinguish between 
them. 

Let us take ‘‘spirit’” to express the most inclusive 
and most durable state of existence. Spirit, we may 
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well say, isjall-pervasive and everlasting: we must think 
of it as coeternal with Deity, whose existence is spirit- 
ual. ‘‘Life” we may very well, for our present. purposes, 
confine to the vital principle of physical existence. What 
then shall we say of ‘‘soul’’? 

, On the one hand we find an eternal, all-pervasive, 
self-existent state of being. We call it spirit. On the 
other hand we find physical existence neither eternal, 
all-pervasive, nor self-existent: we call it life. What is 
the bond that connects these two conditions, seemingly 
so opposite, yet really so intimately related? Shall 
we not call it soul? We feel that soul is certainly spir- 
itual, yet we may feel that spirit, which is eternal, 
is not created at each birth; and certainly it is some- 
what materialistic to conceive of spirit as parcelled 
out in small quantities for the purpose of furnishing in- 
dividual souls. 

The detailed description in Genesis of the creation of 
man is not without its suggestiveness in this connec- 
tion. 

“And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.” 

Note the steps in the process... There is first the forma- 
tive influence of spirit upon matter, whereby.a special- 
ized form of matter—the body—is created, capable, 
through divine energy,—‘‘the breath of life,’—of indi- 
vidual existence, which implies growth and develop- 
ment; but the germ of this new creation has in it some- 
thing more than a mere capacity for physical life, some- 
thing so akin to the Creative Spirit that it is capable, 
self-consciously, of taking all the powers of physical life 
and forming through them a higher, spiritual existence, 
so that behind all sensuous phenomena man exists as 
a living soul. 

In effect it seems to be the function of the human 
soul to act as a link between the infinite reservoir of 
spiritual energy that we believe to encompass us and 
our own individual personality of which the soul itself 
is a part. It seems indeed to be an inherent quality of 
spirit te manifest itself in form.. Form, as we know it, 
is necessarily sensuous, since we have only our five 
senses for form perception; but we have no reason to 
deny the existence of spirtual as well as of material form, 
—the ‘‘spiritual”’ as well as the ‘‘natural’’ body to which 
Saint Paul alludes. 

One is inclined to think of the soul not so much as 
a separate entity, but more as a manifestation of that 
power whereby spirit specializes itself in a series of 
individual existences, each higher existence being a 
development of that which it succeeds. In man, as 
we have seen, spirit specializes itself through the soul 
in an existence capable of self-consciousness, able to 
plan for its own spiritual betterment: we all look for- 
ward to a yet higher state of being. Does the clew that 
we have been following stretch backward as well as for- 
ward? Is there a hint here of the outcome of that myriad 
of existences which are not self-conscious, so far as we 
can determine? 

Some power, we feel sure, links together the visible 
and the invisible. Matter may be indeed but a mani- 
festation of spirit, but we can perceive spirit only through 
its activities,—phenomena, not noumena. Wherever we 
start, either with the atom or with the sub-atomic con- 
ditions where matter seems to exist simply as energy, 
we travel on and up through certain great zones of 
existence. Speaking from the point of view of the limi- 
tations of human knowledge, we assume inorganic mat- 
ter, including every form of existence not of higher than 
the mineral kingdom, to be unconscious; the vegetable 
kingdom we may venture to style subconscious; and 
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we feel quite sure that the animal kingdom is conscious, 
while we reserve self-consciousness for man. 

Yet surely these states of being are related to one 
another, the modern conception of universal unity for- 
bids their separation. Indeed it is hard not to feel that 
the divine energy, once specialized in an individual 
existence, will carry on that existence, through all stages 
of being, to its ultimate fulfilment; and for that fulfil- 
ment man looks beyond these mortal bounds of time 
and space. Aside from the argument based upon the 
sequence of those different forms of existence, which 
we perceive in stone, plant, animal, and man, is what 
may be called the argument of divine economy. Why 
should there be such a highly specialized form of exist- 
ence as a horse, for example, if, when the horse dies, 
the specialization is destroyed, not fulfilled? This has 
been urged a thousand times perhaps in defence of man’s 
immortality: it is in itself as good an argument for ani- 
mal immortality—or for the immortality of any special- 
ized existence—as it is for man’s. 

This doubtless will seem to many a shocking con- 
clusion, and it is commonly dodged for two reasons,— 
one taking the ground that immortality is for man alone, 
because only man is capable of conceiving of immortal- 
ity,—the latter a just assumption probably; the other 
that, malgré Hans, Martin Luther’s dog, even with his 
‘little golden tail,’ the idea of the lower forms of 
existence in a higher state of existence is incongruous. 
Streets of gold, the tree of life, the pale horse of Reve- 
lation,—these indeed do not jar upon our fancy. Even 
seng birds might be acceptable. But what would 
one say to a hen or a donkey in the undiscovered 
country ? 

Yes, it is incongruous. Yet there would be incongru- 
ity if we were to expect the texture of a stone in a grow- 
ing plant or the form of a plant in an animal, or if we 
made the limitations of an animal our concept of the 
utmost sweep of the perception of man. We have looked 
back from man’s self-consciousness through the lower 
orders of creation. Can we not look now beyond self- 
consciousness to some higher order of consciousness, 
and find in that perhaps a solution of this problem of 
the continuity of specialized existence? 

Man has, even in this earthly existence, a perception 
of cause and effect: he can go back in thought and trace 
the connection between a present event and past con- 
ditions as they exist in his memory. Pace the occult- 
ists, memory does not go farther back than his birth: 
as a matter of fact it stops short of that. Yet man 
believes that he is connected with the past. He is con- 
ditioned at birth by the ties of heredity and of race. 
His personality is not a blank parchment, it is rather 
a palimpsest. 

Is it not conceivable that this power is the germ of 
a more perfect, inclusive power attained in a higher 
state of existence,—which we may call, as distinguished 
from self-consciousness, causal consciousness,—whereby 
it will be possible for any individual being possessed 
thereof to look back through all his past, recalling all 
the stages of being in which those pulses of spiritual 
energy have been specialized which have had their out- 
come in him? 

‘‘Pulses’’ rather than ‘‘pulse’”? one would say ad- 
visedly; for who knows how many lines of lower exist- 
ences find fulfilment and mutual adjustment even in 
the being of mortal man? 

We are curiously squeamish on this point. We do 
not shudder at the thought that atoms find their fulfil- 
ment and mutual adjustment in molecules, or that our 
bodies are molecular in structure. But the thought 
that the consciousness of animal life may find its out- 
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come in the self-consciousness of man will doubtless seem 
to many to exceed the limits of legitimate speculation. 

Why should this trouble us? Is any state of being 
divorced from the Creative Spirit, be it atom or arch- 
angel? Is it not God who creates? If : 


“He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care 
That wins the earth-born atoms 
To glory of the air”; 


if not a sparrow falls without the Father’s watchful- 
ness, shall man, made in his image and yet fashioned 
from the dust, refuse fellowship with the lower orders 
of creation which he has made, accounting them com- 
mon and unclean? 

Shall he not rather rejoice in the thought that in man 
they have their fruition? Let him look forward, even 
in speculation, to a higher state of being in which he shall 
‘‘see the whole design,’”’ wherein he shall know a closer 
kinship with other human souls as well, and recall all 
the creative impulses that made him man while he lives 
forever in the thought of God, to whose cosmic con- 
sciousness all the chain of being exists in the eternal 
present, and, as he thus looks hopefully forward, his 
conception of existence may well be that expressed in 
Dr. Johnson’s noble lines: — 


“From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we ag — 
Path, Motive, Guide, Original, and End. 


Boston, Mass. 


Is there an Unseen World? * 


7 BY J. E. WILLIAMS. 


In the half-hour that is allotted me this afternoon 

I shall try to say three things about the unseen world. 
(1) I shall try to show that it is a real world, (2) I shall 
try to prove that we stand in a vital relationship to it, 
and (3) I hope to make out that the church is our means 
of communication with it. Or, to put it another way, 
I hope to be able to tell what it is, where it is, and how 
we can get to it. 
# As what I shall say will be largely expository, I do 
not expect to bring you much that is original, and, I 
hope, nothing that is rhetorical. I purpose rather to 
look at the subject from an individual point of view, to 
co-ordinate some of the recent speculations and dis- 
coveries in metaphysics and psychology, and to focal- 
ize their light, as it were, on the world invisible, or so 
much of it as relates to the interest of the Church. 

I cannot better show how this question touches the 
life of the Church than to relate the circumstance which 
led to my becoming interested in it. Last winter, our 
minister, Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick, conceived the idea of 
ascertaining, if he could, the reasons why workingmen, 
as a class, do not attend church. Accordingly he pre- 
pared a list of questions and sent them out to a large 
number of workingmen, and invited them to answer. 
There was a liberal and intelligent response, and there 
were many varying and contradictory opinions; but the 
answer which specially arrested my attention was from 
a prominent labor leader who was at the time lecturing 
in the town. It is so pertinent to our inquiry that I 
cannot do better than quote it here. Said he, quoting 
the questions and answering them :— 

‘“Why does the workingman refuse to attend church ? 
Because he has ceased to believe in its other-worldli- 
ness. He believes in a visible world, a world of food and 


2 * Delivered at the Western Unitarian Conference, Third Church, er Ill., May 
18, 1904. 
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shelter, of work and wages, of social aims and‘human 
purposes; and he has no use for an unseen world or an 
unknown power. 

‘‘Why does he not support the liberal church? Because 
it offers nothing in place of what it has discarded. In 
so far as it contemns the other-worldliness of the older 
churches it deprives itself of its only reason for exist- 
ence. Minus the invisible world, the church is a super- 
fluity. It supplies nothing that cannot be better supplied 
by other agencies. Social centres, culture clubs, ethi- 
cal societies,—all these we have in our labor movements. 
Why should the workingman go to liberal church to be 
starved on ethical abstractions when he can be fed on the 
concrete, living, ethical realities in his own society? 

‘“What can the Church of the future do to win the sup- 
port of the workingman? Nothing! ‘The Church is dead. 
With the passing of the belief in the supernatural, the 
invisible, its function is ended. The attempt of rational- 
ism to masquerade as a church is foredoomed to fail- 
ure; for rationalism is opposed to mystery as light to dark- 
ness, and it cannot wear a name that is the synonym of 
mystery and unreason. The Church has always and 
everywhere been a mediator between man and an. un- 
known power, a connection between this and an unseen 
world. When it ceases to be a nexus between the seen 
and the unseen, its function will be at an end; and there 
is no other function it can take up and remain a church.” 
So far the labor leader. 

The task was assigned me of answering the criticisms 
of the workingmen against the Church. Some were 
trivial, some unfounded; but it seemed to me that in the 
criticism I have just quoted there was much that was 
sound, much that challenged the most serious attention 
of those who profess to believe in the Church. A few 
years ago I should have brushed it aside with scant reply. 
I should have said that liberty, the freedom of thought 
and worship, is a sufficient platform for the liberal church. 
But I have since learned that liberty is meither bricks 
nor mortar: it is only room, air, space to grow in—and 
you can’t build a church out of space. So that now it 
has become with me a settled conviction that the Church 
must occupy a field that is exclusively its own; that it 
cannot compete with secular organizations in the activ- 
ities for which they are specially equipped; that unless 
it has a function that is unique and vital it cannot hope 
to survive. Thus believing, I accepted the challenge of 
my critic, resolved to meet him squarely on his own 
ground, and threw myself with new zest into the problem 
of the unseen. The result of it was the turning of the old, 
old problem of the function of the Church into a new 
form, the form which appears here to-day as the title 
of this discourse,—‘‘Is there an Unseen World?” 

In approaching the subject in this way, it is obvious 
that, if our interest in the unseen world is to be justified, 
it is because it serves some purpose that we as religion- 
ists have at heart. It would do us little good to know 
there are invisible worlds beyond the reach of the larg- 
est telescope or beyond the magnifying lens of the most 
powerful microscope. The .unseen that lies beyond 
the ever-expanding frontier of physical science is too 
remote; it is too cold; it fails to elicit those deeper re- 
sponses which are the concern of religion; it does not 
satisfy the purposes that we are organized to serve. If 
there is an unseen world which is worth our seeking and 
finding, it must be such a one as we can have commerce 
with, it must be able to supply us with something that 
we want, and it must supply it more certainly or more 
abundantly than it can be had from any other source. 
Now, what is it, as seekers after religion, that we most 
want? Is it pleasure, is it satisfaction, is it blessedness ? 
What is it, as seekers after happiness, that we most desire? 
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If we stood on the shores of the unseen, as De Soto on 
the shores of the new America, what treasures would we 
most long to discover? Would it be gold, fame, the 
fountain of perpetual youth? Or would it be the joys, the 
gratifications, the inward delights which these are sup- 
posed to bring? Could we possess the inward reality 
without the mediating object, might we not well dis- 
pense with the symbol? 

If we could answer questions such as these, we would 
understand the kind of commodities. we would expect 
our unseen world to produce: we would know what 
to look for, and, thus knowing, would understand bet- 
ter in what direction to turn our eyes. And, if after 
much searching, we caught a glimpse of the land, if we 
could see through the lifted fogs its flora and fauna, 


‘its fruits and its flowers, perhaps we should then be able 


to say: ‘This is the long-sought Eldorado: this is our 
real home. Let us go in and possess it.”’ 

_ At the outset of this discourse I. said I would try to 
show that the unseen world is a real world. I purpose 
now with your patience to grapple that problem at short 
range; and I propose to deal with it in its threefold aspect, 
first as to its geography, second as to its geology, third 
as to its environment. , 

First, then, I shall say that the unseen world is a psy- 
chical world; it is made of the same stuff that thoughts 
and feelings are made of; its hither shore lies within the 
field of human consciousness. There are deeps below 
and beyond which we shall sound presently; but we must 


proceed from the known to the unknown, and first we - 


shall glance at the surface of our map. 


ITS GEOGRAPHY. 


What, specifically, do I mean by the unseen world? 
To borrow a phrase from recent metaphysics, I mean by 
it “‘the world of appreciation.” And what, you may ask, 


_is the world of appreciation ? 


It is the world in which values are created, or, to 
speak more plainly, the world in which feelings and emo- 
tions are generated. Now there is in every man a centre, 


a source, from which issues a something that gives value 


to all the facts of his life,—a kind of laboratory where 
coloring matter is prepared that gives color to every- 
thing with which he comes in contact. Prof. Elmer 
Gates says, you know, that a man’s emotions deposit 
an actual pigment, and that according as he is angry 
or kind, cheerful or sad, his secretions will undergo 
chemical alterations which will manifest in changes of 
color. I do not wish to lay too much stress on this illus- 
tration, but I want to make it understood that the 
unseen world to which I refer lies in part, at least, in this 
subjective realm, in.the source of the value-making power 
inherent in man, the power of will, attitude, affection, 
purpose,—in what Josiah Royce calls the ‘‘internal 
meaning of the idea.’’ 

In order to delimit more clearly the boundaries of 
this world I am going to ask you to make a new division 
of your universe. As you have divided the earth into 
land and water, so you: have long been accustomed to 
divide your scheme of reality into mind and matter, 
or spirit and substance, or something of the kind. Now 


-comes the metaphysician and tells you to strike a new 


line, to drop, for the present, your division of mind and 
matter, and to run a new equator, as it were, through 
your zones of thought. Dropping the familiar classi- 
fication of the world of matter and the world of spirit, 
he asks you to substitute therefor the ‘‘world of descrip- 
tion’’ and the ‘‘world of appreciation.” 

What are we to mean by the new terms? Not to be 
too elaborate, it is enough for our purpose to say that 
the world of description is the world of sensory impres- 
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sion; the world of appreciation is the world of likes, 
of loves, of values. The one contains all that you can 
see, hear, taste, smell, image; the other all that you like, 
choose, will, appreciate, love. The facts you describe, 
the images you represent, these are in the remoter world: 
the meanings you mean, the values you ascribe, the 
attitudes you assume, the emotions you feel, these are in 
the nearer world, the world of appreciation, or, as I 
prefer to call it, the world of worth. 

The world of worth then is the world of feeling, the 
world of love; and it is the nearer shore of the unseen 
world toward which we voyage. Needless for argument 
to enforce its importance or for rhetoric to picture its 
beauties. Its value is self-evident. It is only in our 
feelings that we really live. It is only in our expansive 
affections, our likes, our loves, our appreciations, that 
we have happiness or joy in life. If we can change 
our feelings, it matters little whether we can change the 
object or not. If we can change our attitude toward 
life, we actually inhabit a new world. It is precisely 
that, and the power to do that, that we seek in the world 
of appreciation. We want to get into the laboratory 
where the colors of life are made and take a hand in 
mixing them. We want to put our fingers on the psy- 
chical switch and turn on the spiritual energies that 
create new values, give new meanings to life. We want 
to connect ourselves with the source of emotional power, 
to be able to feel more deeply, more richly, more strongly. 
And we want to do this empirically, experimentally. 
We do not want platitudes and sacred texts dealt out to 
us. We are willing to love our enemies; but, like the 
man from Missouri, we want to be shown how. If our 
hearts are empty of love, we want to be shown how to 
fill them. If our fire has gone out, we want some one 
to show us how to rekindle it. If the pipe-line has been 
cut that connects us with the world of appreciation, 
we want some one to open it up and put us into com- 
munication with it. If the power of liking our work, 
our friends, our duties, has gone out of us, we want to 
be shown how to get it back; and, more than that, more 
than knowledge, more than method, we want the stim- 
ulus, the impulse, the continuous incentive, that will 
make us seek the way of life and keep it. 

This then is what we seek in the unseen world, and it 
is obvious that, if we can find it, we shall not be without an 
adequate motive, nor will the Church be without a func- 
tion, One more remark about this subject and I shall 
pass. The world of appreciation is the world of freedom. 
In it is solved the age-old problem of fate and free will. 
Whatever freedom man possesses he holds by virtue of 
his citizenship in this world. The categories that bind 
him in the world of fact have here no compelling power: 
the laws of philosophical necessity which rule there with 
inexorable sway are here inoperative and of no effect. 
It is only in his likes, his appreciations, his attitudes, 
that man is free. He looks at a picture and says, ‘‘I 
like it’ or “I loathe it’’; but he cannot by thinking 
make a crooked line straight or a brown color yellow. 
He listens to a melody and says it is beautiful or ugly, 
but he cannot by thinking change the position of the 
notes on the staff. He thinks on his beloved and says 
she is fair, but he cannot by thinking add a foot to her 
stature or a pound to her weight: it is for his heart 
alone to say whether he shall keep on loving or grow 
cold. And so, I say, the world of worth is the world of 
freedom, and we shall find it later to be the world of 
religion. For it is here that nature is plastic, modifiable, 
educable; here is where attitudes are made, affections 
are moulded, purposes directed; and here resides the 
power to bring man into tune with the Infinite and into 
reconcilement with whatever is inevitable in his life. 
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This is his real home, this is where he really lives and 
loves; and, if he have freedom here, he can laugh at the 
bonds of space and time and at the categories of the 
world of description. 


ITS GEOLOGY. 


And now I approach my second question,—Where is 
the unseen world? I have said it is made of the same 
stuff as thoughts and feelings, and that it lies in 
human consciousness; but this latter statement now 
requires modification. It does not lie wholly in con- 
sciousness. Recent explorations in the geology of the 
unseen world enable me to say that it lies for the most 
part beyond or below the ordinary level of consciousness. 
That is to say, the place where our likes and loves are 
generated is not on the surface of the mind at all. They 
are wrought out in the dark regions below the threshold 
of normal consciousness, and often we are not conscious 
of them until they emerge ripe for action. They are 
born in what modern psychology calls the subliminal 
self of man. According to this view, man is a divided 
being, and the larger part of him is submerged in an 
unseen world. He is like an iceberg, three-fourths of 
which lies beneath the surface of the water. A good 
deal of scientific exploring has been done in this realm 
in the past twenty years, a number of strata have been 
discovered and classified, and many wonderful and use- 
ful facts have been brought to light. It has been found 
that in this subconscious realm is the genesis of our 
deepest impulses; that there the subtle processes orig- 
inate which issue as wills, choices, purposes, actions. 
There it is that religious enthusiasm is generated, patri- 
otic fervor is kindled; there it is that loves and hates 
are born; there nascent passions and desires meet and 
commingle, and send their progeny out on the conscious 
stage ripe and ready for action. In that subliminal 
region too are the centres that control the involuntary 
organs of the body, and it is by these that disease and 
health are often determined. From there often proceed 
the inspirations of genius, the ecstacies of mystics, the 
conversions of sinners, the trances and supernormal 
phenomena of mediums, telepathy, telekinesis, teles- 
thesia, and all sorts of automatic uprushes and explo- 
sions of ideas elaborated outside the ordinary field of 
consciousness. 

It is a marvellous world,—a world of prodigies and 
surprises, a world of unsuspected potencies and of unmeas- 
ured possibilities. Time will not permit a fuller survey; 
but enough has been said to show we have here a real 
terra incognita, a submerged, subliminal world; a world 
in which real work is done; a world which is continuous 
with and is related to our normal life, and with which 
it is possible to have conscious communication. 


ITS ENVIRONMENT. 


Turning now from the geography and geology of the 
unseen world, I wish to point out that, as the earth has 
its physical and ethereal environment, so also the sub- 
liminal world has its metethereal environment. And 
here I want to briefly touch on one of the most daring 
and illumining hypotheses of modern times. F. W. H. 
Myers, the discoverer of the subliminal theory now widely 
accepted by psychologists, in one of the most remark- 
able books of our generation,—‘‘Human Personality, 
and its Survival of Bodily Death,’’—has elaborated that 
theory to its climax. He holds that the submerged self 
of man is surrounded by a universal substance, like in 
kind to itself, and that, in sleep, in trance, and in mo- 
ments of high exaltation, man draws into himself sup- 
port from this metethereal environment. He sends out 
prolongations of himself, too, like the pseudopodia, and 
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reaches out after whatever in that environment he wants. 
In a word, on the subliminal level the self of man is con- 
tinuous with the self of the universe: he is there in con- 
tact with the universal source of life itself. According 
to Myers this is the nexus that connects man with God; 
this is the point where the drop merges into the ocean 
and draws its content from the unbounded reservoir of 
life. Of this theory I will only say that it is no mysti- 
cal phantasy, but a solid and substantial thought struct- 
ure, worked out by the inductive method, based on the 
scientifically authenticated facts of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research,—a work that will compare in its stupen- 
dous labor, its massive co-ordination of facts, its tre- 
mendous grasp, sweep, and scope, with Darwin’s ‘‘Origin 
of Species,’ a profoundly original work, a work which, 
if its conclusions are sustained, will be the most impor- 
tant contribution to religion made in this age. On this 
subject of the psychical environment of the sub- 
liminal self I cannot do better than quote Mr. Myers. 
Says he:— 

‘Within, beyond, the world of ether—as a still pro- 
founder, still more generalized aspect of the cosmos— 
must lie, as I believe, the world of spiritual life. That 
the world of spiritual life does not depend upon the ex- 
istence of the material world I hold as now proved by 
actual evidence. That it is in some way continuous 
with the world of ether I can well suppose. But for our 
minds there must needs be a critical point in any such 
imagined continuity, so that the world where life and 
thought are carried on apart from matter must cer- 
tainly rank again as a new, a metetherial environment, 

. and we are living in an inconceivable and limitless 
environment, a thought-world or spiritual universe 
charged with infinite life, and interpenetrating and over- 
passing all human spirits, up to what some have called 
World Soul and some God.” 

Summarizing our sketch of the unseen world, I find 
that it presents three main features :— 

1. The unseen world is the world of appreciation, the 
world in which values are created and emotions are 
generated. 

2. It lies largely in the subconscious, the subliminal, 
region of man’s nature, and its emotional tides some- 
times rise in uprushing torrents, and, piercing the narrow 
aperture in the threshold of consciousness, flood the 
conscious self with their overflow. 

3. The subliminal self is connected with a psychical 
universe, an exhaustless reservoir of spiritual power, 
from which it draws life-giving energies, and com- 
municates them to the supraliminal, or conscious, 
self, 

It will be noted that the psychological scheme here out- 
lined corresponds in its main features with the divisions 
of theology. Here we have the threefold division of the 
body, the soul, and the spiritual world, with their rela- 
tions and their continuities; but the psychological 
method differs in this, that it aims to give scientific 
verity to phenomena which in theology are only assumed 
or asserted on authority. 


If IS A REAL WORLD. 


Are the phenomena real? Have we scientific warrant 
for asserting the actuality of the subliminal world? 
We have the authority of the greatest living psycholo- 
gist, William James of Harvard. Speaking on this sub- 
ject in his latest work, ‘‘The Varieties of Religious 
Experience,” he says :— 

‘“The subconscious self is nowadays a well-accredited 
psychological entity, and I believe that in it we have 
exactly the mediating term required [for a science of 
religions]. . . . In the fact that the conscious person is 
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continuous with a wider self, we have a positive content 
of religious experience which, it seems to me, is literally 
and objectively true as far as it goes.” 

“IT cannot but think,” he says again, ‘‘that the most 
important step forward that has occurred in psychology 
since I have been a student of that science is this dis- 
covery [of the subliminal self] first made in 1886,—a 
discovery that has revealed to us an entirely unsuspected 
peculiarity in the constitution of human nature. No 
other step forward that psychology has made can proffer 
any such claim as this.” 

Reviewing our argument, I think we are entitled to 
claim that the unseen world is a real world; that it is 
a world where work is done and with which we may have 
commerce; that it is a world of freedom where values 
are created and emotions are generated; and, finally, 
it-is a world of religion, where the finite life of man can 
be related to, and brought into communication with, 
the infinite life of the universe; and that is the real 
purpose of our quest. 

I have presented this scheme of the unseen world to 
you partly because I wanted to answer in a definite and 
formal way the question which is propounded in my 
title, and partly because I believe the scheme corre- 
sponds in its main outlines with certain great features 
of reality. But, in addition to this, and apart from the 
soundness of its theories, it serves for me a far more 
important purpose; to wit, to emphasize in a concrete 
way what I conceive to be the true function and purpose 
of the church. 


ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH. 


The liberal church stands before the world prophesy- 
ing a new dispensation. That which it proposes must 
not be less adequate, less satisfying, than that it seeks 
to displace. The motive to which it appeals must not 
be less commanding, less responsive, than that it seeks 
to supersede; and by that I mean the orthodox motive 
of personal salvation. What can we offer a man that 
will appeal to him more than gain of heaven or fear 
of hell? Will it be salvation by sociology? Will it be 
salvation by intellectual culture, by social clubs, or by 
movements for political or moral reform? Good, nay 
excellent, motives all of these; but their attractive and 
cohesive power is not commensurate with their worth, 
and they will never take the place of the orthodox motive 
of personal salvation. No more will they alone work 
out the salvation of society. Herbert Spencer once 
rebuked a too zealous disciple who thought to reform 
society by teaching new economic and sociologic truths 
by writing him a personal letter as follows :— 

“You have misread my books, or misunderstood an 
essential thing contained in them. You believe that 
the course of society can be changed by teaching. I do 
not believe any such thing. Everywhere I have con- 
tended, and I contend still, that feelings, not ideas, 
determine social results; that everything depends not 
upon intellect, but upon character.”’ 

If right feelings are the condition of social salvation, 
how much more are they the condition of personal salva- 
tion! And this brings to the core of our problem. 

What can the Church offer? Whatever else the 
Church of the future may be, it will be like the Church 
of the past in this: it will be a connection, an interme- 
diary, between man and the source of his being. It will 
be a nexus between him and the world of universal 
energy that surrounds him, the channel through which 
its life-giving currents flow into his veins and nourish 
his spiritual life. It will be a dynamo’to generate new 
energies, to establish new circuits, to install new conduc- 
tors that will tap and lead to his hand the motor forces 
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of the unseen world, so that he can use them in the com- 
mon work and business of his life. 

How will it do this? My time is too far spent for 
methods. Only this: The methods will be empirical, 
they will come hot from the heart of experience. They 
will include the wisdom of those who have sought union 
with God in all creeds, climes, and ages. The Church 
will be a school of applied religion. It will listen to 
Jesus and Paul, to Plotinus and Saint Augustine; to 
Emerson and Walt Whitman. It will learn from Vogis 
and Sufis, from Bhuddists and Vedantins, from Neo-. 
Platonists and Christian Scientists. It will not despise 
the conversions of the Salvation Army or the healings of 
John Alexander Dowie; and it will give special attention 
to the various phases of that remarkable New Thought 
movement now spreading so rapidly in our country, 
which, Prof. James says, is the only original contribution 
of America to religion. 

It will retain its preachings, its prayings, its anthems, 
and its liturgies,—all the old adjuncts of public worship,— 
and it will add to them richer symbolisms, and more 
ornate, more impressive forms of service. But it will 
do more. It will do direct, personal work. It will have 
classes and institutes for technical religious training. 
It will convert men, turn them from the seen to the unseen. 
It will change their attitudes, give them new spiritual 
values. It will touch their inner lives, enter the secret 
places of the soul, and do real work there. 

If a man’s heart is dead, the Church of the future will 
put new life into it. If his soul is sick, it will know how 
to cure it, and with it, perchance, his body too. If his 
work is hard, if his business is bad, if poverty assails 
and his family suffers, it will help him to a braver atti- 
tude, a manlier strength. If friends desert and love 
grows cold, it will show him how to make himself open 
and receptive to the warm currents that flow from the 
unseen world; and, if his universe crumbles into chaos and 
the objects of life become all dull, dead, and unattrac- 
tive, it will provide him with another object, one that 
will never take wings and fly away, one that will never 
become loveless or uninspiring, an object that shall 
forever be comforting, satisfying, and sustaining,—the 
Eternal and Infinite One, whom to know is life and love 
everlasting. 

The purpose of my paper is now plain: it is to declare. 
that the only business of the Church is religion. And I 
mean by religion what it has always meant,—the joining 
of man to what he thinks is divine, the linking of the 
individual soul to the soul of the universe. When the 
Church convinces man that his soul is a reality, that God 
is a reality, that religion is a reality, then there will be 
no more question about the function of the Church; and, 
when it makes him feel that these realities are scientific 
and practical verities operating in his daily life, bringing 
him light out of darkness, strength out of weakness, joy 
out of sorrow, courage out of despair, then the problem 
of the unseen world will have been solved; for the invisi- 
ble will have become visible, the seen and the unseen 
will be one. 


STREATOR, ILL. 
(hse ES A 


Let nothing that is divine be left out of my faith, let 
nothing that is human be left out of my fellowship.— 
Henry Doty Maxson. he 


Human love is itself the best worship. Human love 
is itself the holiest presence of God, and is the best proof 
that the divine love which has produced it and lives in 
it will fulfill all the promises whispered there.—H. M. 
Simmons. — 
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Literature. 


The New Testament in the Chris- 
tian Church.* 


Prof. Edward Moore’s Lowell Institute 
lectures endeavor to set forth the conclu- 
sions of the latest scholarship concerning the 
rise of the canon of the New Testament, and 
to study the process in connection with the 

_tise of the other standards of authority, 
the Rule of Faith and the Episcopate as a 
dogmatic office. The substance of the book 
rests on wide and judicious study of the 
masters of those who know, and the author 
renders a service which exceeds his own 
modest valuation. The book supplies a gap 
in our rather scanty English presentations 
of the matter, and is notable for the reflec- 
tive reasoning applied to the subject for the 
benefit of those who need to adjust thought 
and feeling to the new aspect worn by Script- 
ure after such a critical history of origins 
is established It is a distinct merit that, 
along with the acceptance of the results of 
historical science, the author is eager to 
conserve religious values. However, one 
is at times reminded of the useful saying 
that a man has the defects natural to his 
merits; and Prof. Moore’s interest in the 
notion that the inclusion of writings in the 
New Testament was mainly ‘‘on the basis 
of recognition of their religious worth”’ 
obscures the sudden and distinct emergence 
of a New ‘Testament on the principle of 
apostolicity of origin instead of a relatively 
sudden selection under the influence of the 
anti-gnostic reaction after the middle of 
the second century. Prof. Moore leaves 
an undue impression of a slower, gradual 
winnowing on the basis of intrinsic worth. 
The polemic motive is not ignored, but it 
has a belated and diminished consideration. 
Granting, however, that intrinsic worth was 
a factor of such importance as is claimed, 
it is difficult: to fathom the meaning of 
‘the contention (p. 203) that the New Testa- 
ment is a fixed magnitude, and that no 
“critical conclusion whatsoever could alter 
by so much as one book the compass of the 
collection.” If this has any meaning be- 
yond an apology for criticism to the timid 
devout, it must mean that none of the early 
writings finally extruded from the canon 
can afford religious inspiration, We can 
join hands with the early Christians in re- 
jecting such a claim. 

With a lack of incisiveness in the treat- 
ment of the historical problem goes some- 
thing of less importance,—a lack of preci- 
sionin the theme. It is as if, having started 
on the theme of the canon, the author had 
wandered on to a more inclusive topic,— 
the topic, namely, of the rise of the early 
Catholic Church with its triple authority 
of canon, creed, episcopate. There is a lack 
of organic relation here as the matter is 
presented. To be sure, the rise of epis- 
copal authority is presented as an illustra- 
tive parallel to the canonizing of apostolic 
writings, because it is inferred that the epis- 


* Tue New Testament in THE CuristiaAn CHURCH 
Fight Lectures by Edward Caldwell Moore, Professor of 
Theology in Harvard University. New York: The Mac- 
muillan Company. pp. xii, 367. 
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copate was grounded on appeals to apos- 
tolic writings. So far as the inference is 
drawn from I. Clement it is incorrect. It 
is confusing also to preface a statement of 
the origin of the Apostles’ Creed—McGif- 
fert’s doubtful view being adopted—by 
general remarks on dogma as the Helleniza- 
tion of Christian thought. The author 
indeed recognizes that the Apostles’ Creed 
was not an instance, and the general re- 
marks on Hellenization stand only for a 
superfluous and abortive excursion into a 
field beyond the original theme, the competi- 
tion of the Logos Christology with Adoption- 
ism. 

A book may be badly articulated and yet 
have superior value. This is instructive, 
stimulating, edifying, and there are vast 
areas of the Church where it will do a work 
of gentle liberation. With the closing lecture 
on the nature of authority, one who values 
clarity and precision will be dissatisfied. 
The author dismounts from orthodoxy with 
an effort to be seen still in the saddle. As 
usual this feat is achieved verbally. The 
reviewer could maintain a comfortable 
repute for orthodoxy, if he were willing to 
juggle with words in this fashion. We read 
that our authority is God in Jesus Christ, 
or ‘‘the authority of the God whom Christ 
himself incarnated.” One having authority 
is rewritten as ‘‘who himself was the author- 
ity”; and, without warrant from the Synop- 
tic Gospels, it is said that Jesus ‘‘was con- 
scious of himself as revelation.’ All this has 
the accent of orthodoxy, but accent only. 
Incarnation does not mean incarnation, and 
the seat of authority is in every devout soul. 
Incarnation seems to mean the dwelling in 
men of the spirit of truth and goodness, and 
therefore is not—as authority is not—lim- 
ited to Jesus. Agreeing heartily with all 
who acknowledge Jesus as the great imper- 
ishable friend for the soul in seeking the 
divine meaning of life, we refer this inquirer 
into the nature of authority to the transi- 
tion of Unitarianism from Biblicism. to 
Transcendentalism. James Walker’s lect- 
ure on The Foundations of Faith is still a use- 
ful tract. 


‘THE STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION IN ENG- 


LisH. By Thomas R. Lounsbury. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net.— 


Prof. Lounsbury’s treatise is an interesting 
contribution to an interesting subject, all 
the more because nothing is farther from 
his purpose than to pronounce dogmati- 
cally as to what the proper standard of pro- 
nunciation is. On the contrary, he sets 
forth with clearness the difficulties that 
beset us so soon as we take thought of the 
subject at all. Scorn and contempt assail 
the man who pronounces incorrectly, yet 
verbal pitfalls beset the best of us on every 
side, many of which the reader will probably 
not have guessed until he reads of them here. 
Prof. Lounsbury pokes good-natured fun 
at the man who is convinced of his own 
orthoepic righteousness, either by virtue of 
his social position or from birth in a particular 
place, and demolishes his. pretensions. He 
gives an interesting history of the pronounc- 
ing dictionary, which will almost certainly 
leave the reader much wiser than it found 
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him. The conclusion is that uniformity of 
orthoepy is an impossibility and that there 
can never exist an infallible guide for the 
pronunciation of ‘‘a language like ours 
which rejoices in the distinction of being the 
most barbarously spelled of any cultivated 
tongue in Christendom.” In this ortho- 
graphic chaos one thoroughly educated man 
is as good an authority as another, and 
nobody is an authority at all, Neverthe- 
less, we must keep on trying. 


POETRY OF THE PEOPLE. Selected and 
arranged with notes by Charles Mills Gayley 
and Martin C. Flaherty. Boston: Ginn & 
Co.—One of the best of recommendations 
has recently been given to this collection 
of poems by the fact that it has been in 
constant demand in a family of boys where 
it was introduced without a word of sug- 
gestion. The boys themselves discovered 
it, and have not yet grown weary of reading, 
reciting, or singing the treasures they have 
found in it. These are poems of the people, 
—poems, to quote the compilers, ‘‘ which are 
at once most simple, most hearty, most 
truly characteristic of the people, their 
tradition, history, and spirit.” After some- 
thing less than a score of olden-time bal- 
lads, poems of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and America are grouped separately; and 
each group gives, first, historical and patriotic 
selections, then miscellaneous songs and bal- 
lads. Here are poems that stir the blood 
with the passion of patriotism or that melt 
the heart with longing for home and friends. 
War songs of Union soldier and Confederate 
and of contraband, Irish laments and devo- 
tion to ‘‘the dark Rosaleen,” English sturdi- 
ness and Scotch spirit, give wide variety, 
and many poems are included here which 
we should not know readily where to find 
elsewhere. The book is a good addition to 
existing anthologies, and has a place all its 
own. 


BRUVVER Jim’s Basy. By Philip Ver- 
rill Mighels. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50—The baby is an important 
character in literature lately, and deservedly 
so, one must judge, since the novels that 
recognize his importance rank high both 
in popularity and in genuine merit. The 
story of a camp’s transformation by the in- 
troduction of a small child among its rough 
miners and frontiersmen has been told more 
than once before; but, nevertheless, this 
version of it has much that is original and 
fresh-as well as interesting. Bruvver Jim, 
the fortunate finder of the small boy, is 
the laziest and most shiftless member of the 
whole disreputable mining camp. His motto 
“Hurry is an awful waste of time that a 
fellow could go, easy in’—was faithfully 
followed until the baby came. One of the 
best scenes is that in which Miss Doc under- 
takes the cleaning of Jim’s cabin to make it 
fit for the baby to live in, and that was only 
the beginning. It is a bright, wholesome 
story, worth the writing and the reading. 


THE SINGULAR Miss SmirH. . By Florence 
M. Kingsley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—Miss Kingsley is at her best in 
bright, gently satirical stories, not too long, 
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like her Transformation of Miss Philura; and 
her new story, which had a successful run 
in serial form before being put between 
covers, has some of the qualities that made 
that a little masterpiece. Miss Smith, who 
proved to be only a moderate success as a 
society girl, took matters into her own hands 
and proceeded to see life from other points of 
view than that naturally her own. Her 
varying experiences in the different house- 
holds which she enters as maid, and in the 
cheap boarding-house where she acts as 
waitress and has some piquant adventures, 
throw some light on the servant-girl prob- 
lem as seen from the servant’s side, and give 
a chance for some clever hits at mistresses; 
but the real value of the book is in its power 
to entertain. To this a cleverly told love- 
story contributes its share. 


FAR FROM THE STONE STREETS. By 
Henry and Helen Chadwick. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger.—The best among the poems 
in this volume are nature verses which reflect 
the spirit of the wanderer in forest and along 
the country roadand by the shore. The Red 
Gods have called the writers and they follow. 


“Do you know a shady woodland where 
smooth roads go winding through, 
Over which the soft shod cycles glide and 
gleam ? 
Do you know a country highway where 
the shadows wave and weave, 
Near an old log bridge that spans a spin- 
ning stream ?”’ 


Out of a happy companionship of enjoy- 
ment the thoughts have been gathered and 
the rhymes woven, and their strong love 
of nature appeals to the reader both by 
memory and hope 


THE GATES oF CHANCE. By Van Tassel 
Sutphen. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. —The hinges upon which these gates of 
chance swing open to the two adventurers, 
whose experiences are here described, occa- 
sionally creak a little, and suggest that the 
writer has to push the machinery to make 
them swing at the right time. Nevertheless, 
the mystery, crime, danger, and romance 
which the two find on the other side hold the 
reader interested and make him unwilling to 
put aside the book until the last page is 
turned. Even then he is left with a wonder 
and a wish for more. The writer has taken 
advantage of possibilities of modern scien- 
tific discoveries to deepen the impression of 
certain incidents, and the stories steadily 
increase in effective detail and climax up 
to the last adventure. 


THE STory oF KING SYLVAIN AND QUEEN 
AIMEE. By Margaret Sherwood. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
Miss Sherwood’s delightful book, dedicated 
to the runaways in spirit, is one to be kept 
safe all the year round until spring-time 
comes, then to be brought out as incentive 
to and justification for the longing to “ wan- 
der” which assails the spirit in the budding 
and early blossom time. The king and the 


queen, who had had no time for love and 


happiness, desert the court and the king- 
dom, and make for themselves a lodge of 
boughs by the sea; and they dig in their 
own garden and learn together the meaning 
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of life. The book is good. reading from 
beginning to end. It has the charm of old 
poetry, and the talk of king and queen to- 
gether is like a call. 


THE Jessica Letrers. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.10 net.—The love-story 
of a New York editor and a’successful writer 
is told in this literary correspondence.- The 
editor says of himself that he is fated to 
woo in metaphysics and to express his ardor 
in theorems, which is not far from the truth. 
The reader must be very thoughtful, very 
well up in current criticism, to enjoy fully 
this minute analysis of emotions and im- 
pressions, yet he cannot be indifferent to the 
delicacy and artistic finish of the successive 
chapters. The book is published anony- 
mously. If each reader were obliged to guess 
at the authorship, one at least would con- 
nect Miss Myrtle Reed with it: 


THe VrIKING’s SkuLL. By John R. Car- 
ling. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Tragedy, hidden treasure, revenge, mys- 
tery, and passion are the elements in this 
exciting romance, which combines novel 
incidents and unexpected situations, and 
is put together with considerable skill. The 
book is even more thrilling than The Shadow 
of the Czar, by which the author first be- 
came known; and an unexpectedly happy 
ending adds the final element of interest to 
a book from which nobody asks prosaic 
probability or connection -with ordinary ex- 
perience. Itisastory for the story’s sake. 


Miscellaneous. 


Life and Death, five stories and legends by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, has been translated 
from the original Polish by Jeremiah Curtin, 
to whose excellent work English readers owe 
their knowledge of the great novelist. 
of these express the love for Poland which 
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burns still in the hearts of those who inherit | 


her history and her traditions. 
story is a Hindu legend, which explains the 
relations of life, love, and death. The stories 
are published by Little & Brown. Price $1. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company of New 
York are the publishers of The Monarch Bul- 
lionatre by Morrison I. Swift, a book of 
advanced social and industrial theories 
worked out under the guise of a story. In 
the end capital, in the person of the monarch 
billionaire, admits defeat and says to labor, 
“You were saved by the efforts of agitators 
with higher ideas, who broke your lazy 
slumbers, who drove aspirations into your 
indifferent souls, which grew there in spite 
of you and with no credit to you, and finally 
gave you spirit to put forth your invincible 
arm.”’ (Price $1.) 


DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. of Boston issue a 
volume of capital original charades and puz- 
zles, provided one may judge of their quality 
from the tempting, tantalizing suggestions 
offered in abundance, rather than from 
much knowledge of their solutions. ‘To tell 
the truth we found them uncommonly diffi- 
cult as a whole, though they yield now and 
then just enough to keep one guessing, un- 
willing to give upentirely. It is often a good 
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thing to have such a book inthe house for 
the sharpening of wits in leisure hours. The 
book is called Tangledom, and is put together 
by Charles Rollin Ballard with much inge- 
nuity and patience. — 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Ba: 
Echoes from the Home of Hallec 


er, Boston. 
By S..Ward Loper. 


$1.50. 2 

Far from the Stone Streets. By Henry and Helen Chad- 
wick. $1.25. 

The Way to Wings. By M. Y. T. H. Myth. $1.25. 

From Ginn &-Co.,Boston. 

Essays of Charles Lamb. Edited by George Armstrong 

Wauchope.. so cents. ‘ : 
From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. | 5 

The Watchers of the ‘frails. A Book of Animal Life. 

By Charles G. D. Roberts. $2. 
from Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Under the Vierkleur. A Romance of a Lost Cause. By 

General Ben Viljoen. $1.50. 


Territorial Acquisitions of the United States. By Edward 
Bicknell. 
Kin O’Ktaadn. By Holman F. Day. $1. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
An Autobiography. By Herbert Spencer. 2 vols. $5.50 
net. 

Adolescence. By G. Stanley Hall. 2vols. $7.50 net. 
Krom the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Whistler as I Knew him. By Mortimer Menpes. $10, 

net 
The Conqueror. 
cents. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
From Talk to Text. By Addison Ballard. $1 net. 4 
From the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. > 
A Liberal Education anda Liberal Faith. By Charles F.: 
Thwing. $1 net. 4 
From Harvey & Burnett, Louisville, Ky. 
Glorious Praise. By W. H. Doane. 35 cents. 


By. Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 25 


Music Received. 


From Uliver Ditson Conipany, boston. 


La Fileuse. For the piano. By Géza Horvath. | Sard 

Young Night Thought. Song for medium voice. By 
Carl Reinecke. " 

The Coast Guard. Song for bass voice. By J. Howard 


Richardson. > ; 
Farewell tothe Alm. Forthe piano. By Gustav Lange. 
In Some Sad Hour. Song for medium voice. By Mary 


By Carl Dorn. ‘ : 
Beta. The Flower’s eee fe Bells at Evening. For 
the piano. By L. E. Turner. | rent 
Titt’l’s Serenade. For the mandolin. Arranged by C. P., 
Ricker. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. + 
Nature’s Hallelujah: Divine Love, Light, and Joy. Alto 
solo. At Evening-tide it shall be Light. “Soprano or 
tenor. The Still, Small Voice. By Mrs. Joseph F. 
Knapp. i 4 
The Mystic. ‘Two-step march. By Helen M. McCreedy,, 
O Salutaris Hostia. Soprano solo. By Eduardo Marzo. 
‘To Gladys. Song. By Reginald Geoffrey. 2 
Faint not, Fear not. Sacred duet for soprano and tenor._ 
The Lord is my Salvation. Trio for soprano, alto, and. 
baritone. By Francis J. Barrett. 

Ave Maria. Mezzo soprano. By Dudley Buck. 
Not Long Ago we were Lovers. Song. By Gertrude, 
Douglas- Douglas. ° 
I Watch ‘neath thy Lattice. 
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Song. By Hosthize Webwu, 

Octavo Sacred Music: Domine. Mixed voices, duet, and, 
quartette. By P. Giorza; Jubilate Deo. ‘Soprano solo 
andchorus. By H. P. Danks: Magnificat. Bass solo, 
duet, trio, and quartette. By P. Giorza; The Radiant 
Morn. By Sydney Thomson. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904: 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Hymn anthem, 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5. The Rock of Ages, 

6. Herbert Spencer. 

7. The Light of Men. 

8. Life’s Constant Good. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howgtt, 
ro Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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Violets. 


O wind, where have you been 
That you blow so sweet 
Among the violets 
Which blossom at your feet? 


The honeysuckle waits 
For summer and for heat, 
But violets in the chilly spring 
Make the turf so sweet. 
— Christina Rossettt. 


One of Mrs. Bradford’s Boys. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


“Mrs. Bradford lets her boys have picnics 
*most every day, ’n’ cakes, 'n’ candy, ’n’ 
ice-cream, ’n’ everything. I wish I was one 
of Mrs. Bradford’s boys.” 

Howard Claire looked out of one corner 
of his eye at his mamma, to see if she was 
sorry; but she didn’t seem to have heard 
him. It was of no use to tease her, though 
the Bradford boys could almost always 
get what they wanted if they teased long 
enough. Howard sat down on the door- 
step and kicked at the pebbles on the walk 
until his well-blacked shoes were dusty 
and scratched. Mamma folded her sewing 
and put on her hat. 

“T’m going over to call on Mrs. Bradford,” 
she said, ‘and you may brush your shoes 
and come with me.” 

“Mrs. Bradford's boys don’t have to 
brush their shoes. Lena does it. She’s 
the new nurse. She does just everything 
for them,” 

Mamma didn’t seem to hear, so Howard 
hurried into the shed. Mrs. Bradford’s 
house didn’t have any old shed, and the Brad- 
ford boys never had to wear shabby shoes. 
“They give their shoes away when they look 
as old as these,” he said, as he walked along 
with his mother. But she didn’t answer. 
Somehow she never seemed to hear when 
he talked about the Bradford boys; and, 
as he talked about them more than anything 
else lately, she had very little to say. 

When Mrs. Claire came out after her call, 
five of the Bradford boys, Clifford, Will, 
Jamie, Bert, and Louie, with Howard for 
captain, were marching from the stable 
across the lawn, with flags and horns, a 
trumpet and a drum. ‘‘Thank you very 
much,’’ Howard heard his mother say. 

“Oh, please don’t go yet,” said Howard. 
But mamma wanted to finish Howard’s new 
braided suit, and it would take her all the 
rest of the afternoon. ‘‘Mrs. Bradford 
never sews her boys’ clothes,’’ said Howard 
impatiently, as they walked down the 
street. ‘“‘She buys ’em all made, and they 
have best ones, ’n’ most best, ’n’ party ones, 
’n’ school ones, ’n’ play ones; ’n’ they never 
have to be careful of ’em.” 

Mrs. Claire had explained to Howard 
a great many times that Mr, Bradford owned 
the mill in which Mr. Claire was a superin- 
tendent, so that the Bradfords had much 
more money to spend than they. Howard 
understood, but had allowed himself to 
grow moreSand more discontented and en- 
vious, until for_a week he had been very 
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miserable. Now, instead of busying him- 
self with his books and games, he stood about 
and teased for things he knew he couldn’t 
have, and finally said again, with a great 
sigh: ‘“‘Oh, I wish I was one of Mrs. Bradford’s 
boys! I’d be happy then!” 

“Very well, Howard,” said his mother, 
“you may get your night-gown and brushes 
and comb. Do them up in a little bundle 
to take with you, and go and be one of Mrs. 
Bradford's boys.” 

“Can I really?” Howard’s eyes sparkled. 
“But I guess she wouldn’t have me. She’s 
got six now, counting Toddie,’’ he added 
soberly, 

“We talked it over this afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Claire. ‘“‘She said she couldn’t be 
with you as much as I have been, but that 
she would take you. You may go right 
along.” 

Howard looked astonished. ‘‘Why, 
mamma,” he said slowly, ‘‘I didn’t s’pose 
you'd give me away. I didn’t s’pose you 
could spare me. You used to say you 
couldn’t, not even when grandma wanted 
to take me for a week.” 

“T thought so then, Howard,” said mamma 
sadly. ‘‘But you are not happy with me 
now, and I want you to be happy. You 
may go. Good-bye.” 

“TI guess I’d better wait and say good-bye 
to papa,’”’ said Howard. 

“No, you needn’t wait,” said mamma. 
“Vl tell him, and he will feel just as I do. 
Perhaps you'll meet him when you are out 
walking some Sunday.” 

“Why, can’t I come over here visitin’ ?”’ 

“You can visit with Mr. and Mrs. Brad- 
ford. We can’t have you coming back and 
forth. You know I don’t like to have Mrs. 
Bradford’s boys come here often, because 
they don’t mind quickly when I speak to 
them; and they get so many things about 
and are not willing to put them away.” 

Howard looked around uneasily. “I 
think I’d like to take my new suit,’’ he said, 
“and my writing-desk.” 

“No,” said his mother, ‘‘I may decide 
to get another little boy after awhile, and 
I will keep them for him. Mrs. Bradford 
can buy you suits like Clifford's.” 

Howard was almost ready to cry, but his 
mother didn’t seem to feel badly at all. So 
he put on a brave face. He would show 
her that he could stand it if she could, but 
he didn’t think— 

“Run along, dearie,’’ she said. Mrs. 
Bradford never called her boys ‘‘dearie.”’ 

“Don’t you think you'll be lonesome?” 
he asked. 

“T have been lonesome all this week,’ 
she said. ‘‘My little boy’s thoughts have 
been at the Bradford’s, and we've all been 
unhappy. Now I can think of the nice 
time you are having, and soon I may go 
to grandma’s for a week or two. I need 
a rest, for I have been working very hard.” 

It was a sober little boy who kissed his 
mamma good-bye and went slowly down 
the path. If she would only ask him not to 
go! ‘The Bradford boys hadn't any grandma 
in the beautiful green country, and he had 
been planning all winter what he would do 
when he went to see her in the long vacation. 

When he reached the Bradford’s house, 
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all the family had gone for a drive; and he 
had to play alone in the nursery for over an 
hour. When they did come in, no one paid 
much attention to him, and he felt very lonely 
and small. At dinner he was seated next 
to Mr. Bradford, who was not one bit like 
his own merry papa. Howard had had his 
dinner at noon, and somehow he did not 
feel at all hungry, though there were so 
many and such nice things served to him 
that he ate all he could. He was in the 
habit of eating a light supper and of telling 
his papa at the table all that had happened 
through the day. Bert and Louie, the two 
younger boys, did not appear; and there were 
two strange men at the table. Clifford did 
something that displeased his father, How- 
ard didn’t see what, and was sent upstairs 
in disgrace, right before the strange gentle- 
men. Howard had never been spoken 
to so sharply in his life’ He remembered 
hearing Will tell Clifford that his father 
would thrash him next time he didn’t be- 
have at the table; and suddenly he felt that 
he couldn’t eat another bit, not even of 
ice-cream, though it had just been served. 

After dinner the elders went to the theatre, 
and Lena hurried the younger children. into 
bed. There was no good-night story, no 
one to listen while he said his prayers,—so 
he didn’t say them,—and no one to kiss 
him good-night: the boys were cross and 
tired, and Will and Jamie quarrelled shame- 
fully. It seemed to Howard hours before 
he began to feel sleepy. He could hear 
Toddie crying in the nursery, and heard 
Lena tell him to keep still or she would spank 
him. Toddie still cried, and Lena slapped 
him again and again. Howard hid his 
head under the bedclothes, for fear that Lena 
would hear him erying and slap him too. 

It seemed to him that it must be almost 
morning when he awoke in great pain. He 
had overeaten, and, with the excitement 
and crying, was for a short time very sick. 
Lena took care of him as well as she could, 
though she was cross, and grumbled about 
“another dreadful boy—as if there wa’nt 
enough to do already.” Mrs. Bradford 
had not yet come home. Howard couldn't 
remember that his father and mother both 
had.ever been away from home when he 
woke in the night. His own:room at home, so 
quiet and so safe, was close by his mother’s, 
and she was always at his side if anything 
disturbed him. When at length he heard 
Mrs. Bradford’s voice in the hall, he asked 
Lena to call her. She looked so strange, 
in a beautiful shining dress with no sleeves 
and very little waist, that he hardly dared 
to speak to her, and wondered how he had 
ever thought that he could belong to her. 
‘Please, Mrs. Bradford,”’ he said trembling, 
“mayn’t I go home?” 

‘This is your home now;” she said. ‘‘You 
mustn’t cry. Mr. Bradford doesn’t let the 
boys cry when he is at home.’’ Then she 
went away. 

Poor Howard buried his head under the 
bedclothes again, and sobbed as though 
his heart would break. At last he ventured 
to look out. The house was very still, the 
lights were all out; but there was moonlight 
enough, so that he could see, very indis- 
tinctly, about the room. He slipped from 
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his bed, groped his way to the place where 
Lena had hung his clothes, and put them on, 
as softly and as quickly as he could. Then 
he stood hesitating. ‘“‘I don’t s’pose I 
ought to run away,” he thought. ‘I was 
bad to my own mother, ’n’ I’m awful sorry. 
I don’t want to have any more sorrinesses.”’ 


He went out and sat on the stairs, waiting 
He thought of all 
the things his father and mother had done 
for him, of how they had taken him with 
them whenever it was possible, and how they 
had been patient and kind no matter how 
“They don’t ever 
get mad,” he thought; ‘‘and, if they knew 
guess 
Then he 
thought of the new boy his mother was 
going to get, and wondered if she had picked 
He thought how tired she 
Perhaps she would get sick and die, 
Tears were 
falling fast now, but Howard made no sound. 


for the morning to come. 


naughty he had been. 


Lena would 
they’d never ’a’ let me come.” 


spank me,—my!—I 


him out yet. 
was, 
like George Leonard’s mother. 
He was afraid. 

Mr. 


‘was merged in one mighty longing. 


to get home.” 
But Mr. Bradford was not fierce at all. 


out her arms, 


“He decided that he didn’t want to be one 
of Mrs. Bradford’s boys, after all,’ said Mr. 
Bradford, “though I wouldn’t mind a bit 


having him.” 
“Fhank you,’ said Mr. Claire. ‘“‘We 
find we couldn’t possibly spare him.”’ When 


he heard that, Howard was so glad that he 


sobbed again; but this time it was for joy. 


What Peggy Lent. 


Peggy watched Mrs. Toomey go away 
with a look of relief on her tired face. 

“O mother,” Peggy said, ‘I wish I could 
lend something to somebody, too!” 

“Well, why not?” said her mother cheerily. 

“Truly?” 

Peggy hurried to the door, but Mrs. 


Toomey’s calico dress was just a little blur] 


of dingy red in the distance. It was too 
late to call her back. 

“And there isn’t anybody else with seven 
little mites o’ children and a landlord,” 
Peggy said, coming back into the kitchen 
slowly. 

' “Besides,’’ she added, as a sudden after- 
thought, “I spent my money yesterday— 
I forgot.” 

Mother smiled. ‘‘Never mind, dear heart,” 
she said; ‘‘there are other people to lend to 

’ besides Mrs. Toomey, and plenty of other 
things to lend besides money. Now run 
out on the veranda steps and eat your lunch- 
eon,” 


Bradford, coming upstairs after a 
late smoke in the library, almost stumbled 
over the little fellow. All Howard’s fear 
Li | 
don’t care if he does thrash me,” he thought, 
with great throbs of his heart, ‘I’m going 


He 
took Howard down to the library, made 
him tell the whole story; and then, before 
Howard had time to ask if he might go home, 
they were out in the still, cool night, around 
the corner, across the street, standing on 
the doorstep at home; and then Howard 
was in his own father’s arms, with mamma 
standing in the doorway beyond, holding 
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It was cool and shady out there; but just 
outside the reach of the great leafy branches 
of the lime-tree how sunny and hot! Peggy 
munched her cake and pitied the people 
going up and down the street. She made 
believe the avenue was the Desert of Sahara, 
and it really did make a good one. ‘There 
was such a wide stretch of glaring white 
dust to cross from curb to curb. Only of 
course,—Peggy laughed at the idea,—of 
course there wasn’t a steady procession of 
camels going up and down the Desert o’ 
Sa’rah! On the avenue the cam—I mean 
the horses and the cars—went back and 
forth always. 

“There goes that blind music teacher: 
he’s going to cross the Desert o’ Sa’rah,’’ 
mused Peggy lazily. “He always stops a 
long time and listens first. I shouldn’t like 
to cross the Desert o’ Sa’rah in the pitch 
dark either—imy, no!” 

Out on the curbstone the blind man 
waited and listened. His face was turned 
toward Peggy sidewise, and it looked anx- 
ious and uncertain, There were so many 
wheels rumbling by! 

“He’s going to give Tillie Simmons a 
music les’?— 

But Peggy never finished that word. A 
sudden wave of pity swept over her. The 
next moment the blind man on the corner 
felt a little hand slip into his and a shy 
voice was saying something in his ear. 

“It’s me—I’m Peggy,” it said. ‘‘TI’ll lead 
you ’cross the Desert o’ Sa’rah just as soon 
as that ’lectric car goes by—there, now!” 

Together they crossed the wide, hot ave- 
nue in a whirl of dust. Peggy’s bare yellow 
head caught the sunlight like a nugget of 
gold. On the further curbing she slipped 
away and ran across again. By and by she 
remembered the return trip the blind man 
must take, 

“Tm going back there and wait for him, 
so’s not to miss him,” she decided promptly. 
And away she flew. 

But it was hot—my!—on the other side 
of the avenue! There was no tree there, 
and Peggy thought it wouldn’t be polite to 
sit on other people’s doorsteps. 

‘“‘Tillie Simmons takes pretty long music 
lessons,’ she thought, with definite sym- 
pathy for Tillie and a general compassion 
for everybody else who had to wait around 
on sunny avenues without a hat on. 

The return trip across the. Desert of 
Sahara was made safely, and the blind man 
plodded his careful way home with a happy 
spot in his heart. And Peggy—Peggy went 
home with a glad spot too. She had never 


‘thought to be glad for her eyes before. 


Mother opened the window and beckoned 
to Peggy. ‘Well, was it as nice as you 
thought, dear?” she said smilingly. 

“What—was what as nice, 
asked puzzled Peggy. 

“Tending things to people.” 

“Why—why, I haven’t lended a single 
thing to anybody, mother!” 

“No, not a single thing—two things, dear. 
I think you must have enjoyed it very much.” 

Peggy looked decidedly astonished. What 
in the world had she lent to anybody? Two 
things, mother said. 


mother ?” 
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“Oh!” cried Peggy suddenly, laughing“up 
at her mother. Then her face sobered and 
grew gentle. 

“Yes—oh, yes, I liked it,” she said.— 
Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


A Porcupine. 


You cannot hurt a porcupine, 
Because his sides and back 
Are covered with sharp, prickly things, 
As pointed as a tack. 
Johnny Jones. 


The Appetite of a Bird, 


When an old-fashioned hostess, says An- 
swers, urges her guests to eat, after the con- 
ventional manner of showing hospitality, 
and remarks, “Why, you haven’t the appe- 
tite of a bird!’ she really speaks the truth, 
though she does not intend to. 

The average man, if he had a bird’s ap- 
petite, would devour from thirty to thirty- 
one pounds of food a day, which would be 
a tax on the larder of his hostess. 

Recent experiments have proved that the 
average bird manages to eat about one-fifth 
of his own weight daily with ease, if he can 
get so much food; and in a wild state, though 
the bird has to hunt for his daily provender, 
he is eating a large part of the time during 
the day, and manages to get his full rations. 

The smaller the bird, the more voracious 
seems to be its appetite and its power of 
absorption. A German scientist recently 
kept a canary under observation for a month, 
The little creature weighed only sixteen 
grammes, but in the course of the month 
it managed to eat 512 grammes’ weight of 
food; that is, about thirty-two times its own 
weight. The bird must therefore have eaten 
its own weight in food every day. 

An ordinary man with a canary’s appetite 
would consume 150 pounds of food a day. 
But the canary is an extreme case. The 
ordinary bird, in good health, will be sat- 
isfied with one-fifth of its weight a day by 
way of food, 


One day a little girl was busy tossing a 
sofa-pillow in the air. When reproved, she 
said, ‘‘I am trying to soft it. See” (laying 
it on the couch), ‘‘it is just fat with soft.” 


At an examination in a certain primary 
school the scholars were asked to name five 
bipeds. An answer, written by a little six- 
year-old, read as follows: ‘‘A man, a woman, 
a child, a baby, and a rooster.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed, It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL Grocers AND DxruGcisTs, 
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And I have felt 
‘A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting sans, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things, 


Arbitration. 


The annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk 
Arbitration Conferenee certainly advanced 
that business by a step. At the conference 
were persons, representatives of many of 
the Boards of Trade and Chambers of Com- 
merce -of the country. Nobody needs to 
dwell five minutes on-the failures or absurd- 
ities of war. And such discussion and 
conversation as interest these men of af- 
fairs certainly show that some _ practical 
‘arrangement-is possible in the near future 
in place of such absurdities and failures. 
-Oddly enough the bankers and~ business 
men: of London, France, Germany, and Rus- 
sia have found this out before our men of 
affairs have found it out, or have chosen 
to show: that they have. 

Different persons, more or less near to 
the centres of political action, interpreted 
the reserve of Congress in different speeches. 
Simply said, what seems to be delay in 
diplomacy is in this case a sort of Fabian 
delay which really advances the object. in 
hand. Every one who cares anything about 
it recollects that the Olney-Pauncefote 
Treaty, while it reflected the greatest credit 
on the two gentlemen whose nares it bears, 
was advanced, as the press would say, a 
“little previously.”’ Partly under the effect 
of the Irish hatred of England, ierhaps, 
but for other causes which nobody has ever 
quite defined, the Rocky Mountains States 
chose to throw themselves. against that 
Treaty, and it failed by four votes of rati- 
fication in the Senate. A dozen senators 
from States whose combined population 
did not approach that of the State of New 
York overthrew the wish of that State alone. 
Perhaps nothing in the history of twenty 
years has done so much to introduce doubt 
as to the right of a very small State to hold 
such influence in national councils. 

' The Olney-Pauncefote Treaty, however, 
undoubtedly involved practical difficulties 
The men_of sense who met.at Lake Mohonk 
never shed many tears over its defeat. It 
pointed the way fof better things, and those 
better things are’six years nearer .now than 
they .were six years ago...The success of 
tlie Anglo-French Treaty makes .people“ask 
wliy we ‘Should’ not have stitch “a treaty as 
that. For this question an offhand answer 
is because we want something better. As 
betweén England and America there’ is no 
reason why there should not be as close an 
understanding as there is between ‘Massa- 
chusetts and New York. If there were a 
boundary question to be settled as to ‘the 
domain of the Pennacook Indians between 
Berkshire County and the YTaghconick it 
would ‘go to the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, and not one citizen in ten, 
either in Massachusetts or in England, 
would know there was any question, or how 
it was decided. There is no reason why 
such a court should not be in permanent 


existence to decide questions of bound- 


ary or similar questions between the 
United States and- the British empire. 
I might say, in passing, that the judges 
in an Amercan tribunal are judges versed 
not only in international law, but in the 
common law. In a court between Great 
Britain and America it would be easy to 
arrange that this should be true of all the 
judges. 

On this subject we had at Mohonk a direct 
and learned address by Judge Baldwin 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. Now 
the dilettante inquirer, fresh from reading 
some snarling newspaper, asks why such 
a court was not arranged during the last 
session of Congress. The real answer is 
that there is no such.machine for making 
international courts as there is for making 
shoe pegs or cutting out patterns for pan- 
taloons. You cannot have international 
courts lying around loose on the counter 
and pick up a blue one or a purple one ac- 
cording to your fancy, They must be cus- 
tom made. 

In this particular case no one has yet put 
on paper another international treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and America for the 
purpose of establishing a common tribunal. 
And so the question comes up, Why. has 
nobody done this? There are probably 
many answers known to the diplomatists 
of both nations. It is quite sufficient, how- 
ever, to say that as long ago as 1890 the first 
Pan-American Congress prepared a frame- 
work for such treaties between the sixteen 
American States. That framework . still 
exists. Certainly it seems proper that 
as among ourselves, if we believe in the 
Monroe doctrine, or, indeed, if we do not, 
we should set our own houses in order before 
we go across the ocean to offer advice. to 
friendly powers there. 

Mr. Sumner used to say that treaties were 
like foundlings left on the steps of the Senate 
for some benevolent Utopian like him to 
pick up and carry into the house, and wash 
them and dress them and start them upon 
life. Not to press this figure too far, it may 
be said that we have sixteen arbitration 
treaties not yet ratified which would oblige 
us to settle by arbitration any dispute we 
had, say, with Brazil or Chile or Guatemala. 
We have not ‘‘got round ‘to them”’ yet in 
fourteen years, 

And why do we not ‘‘ get round to them”’? 
Very frankly, because among the different 
South American republics no one has cared 
to take the initiative while the big brother 
at the North, whose business it is to take 
care of them if the other boys attack them, 
keeps silence. Now the big brother has 
wounded the susceptibilities of the Latin 
states more or less—let us hope less rather 
than more, Our prompt action with regard 
to the Panama Canal, while it promises well 
for the century before us, undoubtedly gave 
some uneasiness to the statesmen of to-day 
who are administering the fifteen nations 
of South America, It certainly seems wise, 
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and perhaps is wise, to clear off the South 

American side of the slate before we turn 

it over to do our sums on the other side. 
Epwarp E. HALg. 


Black Ink. 


My dear Christian Register,—I second the 
motion of Squid, and offer an amendment. 
In addition to forty-five societies in forty- 
five States with head centre in Washington, 
two vice-head centres, three corresponding 
secretaries, and four treasurers, let there 
be a department whose official duty it shall 
be to secure the use of the uniform envelope, 
—in not more than two sizes, the social and 
business size,—and forever do away with 
the small, smaller, and smallest of social 
billet-doux, which slip out of the packet 
in the mail bag, through the wires of the post- 
office box, and the fingers of the small boys 
who come for the home mail,—so-small that 
an ordinary stamp covers one-third of. the 
whole, or nearly so, and a Louisiana Pur- 
chase Commemoration Stamp leaves only 
a margin where an abbreviated address 
can be placed; so small or irregular that the 
postmark obliterates the address and hastens 
the passage to the Dead Letter Office. 

MapamM Post, 


Correspondence. 


I am very glad to print the following 
letter from an accomplished teacher in Ar- 
kansas :— © 


... We have a tiny library at school,— 
fifteen volumes, I think,—and ,the books are 
out constantly. I am just beginning to 
realize the important part it will play in the 
development of our children in this com- 
paratively bookless town. The children pay 
a penny apiece for each book taken out, and 
this goes for new books. I am saving all 
my pennies and all my dimes for new books. 
You should see the children’s faces when I 
tell them that I have money enough for one 
new book. But it is a slow process; and in 
the mean time the children are growing, and 
our best and most interesting class will go 
up higher next year and out of our reach. 
The children are from six to fourteen years 
old. Our school is poor and in debt,—a 
struggling institution in every way. 

I have the library fever in another form 
just now, for our reading club has voted to 
try to start a town library One of our 
members has generously offered us rooms, 
over a store which she owns, for library and 
club rooms, and we have accepted the offer. 
So the plan is actually launched. We are 
not sure what we can do to get books; and 
we are obliged, to a certain extent, to create 
the demand we are going to supply, and that 
makes it up-hill work. Each one of us is 
to furnish her own chair for the club-room. 
We have money to buy window. ‘shades, 
and we are to contribute what books we are 
willing to spare and what money we can. 
Then we are going to try to get donations 
of books and money from townspeople who 
are interested. It isn’t to be a free library 
at present. We are going to charge five 
cents for each exchange, and that will be 
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a source of future revenue. The point is 
to make a beginning. We need such books 
as would be suitable for any public library. . . . 


Any one who can send a book for either 


library may address Miss Mary Marshall | 


Parks, Box 753, Rogers, Ark. We shall send 
from the office of Lend a Hand a box of 
books to this lady, and will gladly receive 
any books for that purpose at number 1 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


The English Anniversaries. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The anniversary meetings of the English 
Unitarians are not so large as those of the 
American, nor are their surroundings so 
fine. Essex Hall suffers by comparison 
with Tremont Temple, or even with the old 
Music Hall, and would hold at its fullest 
not more than a quarter as many people. 
Nor is there any so gay spectacle .as our 


Festival, with its throng of feasters turning 


from devastated tables to the quite as rich 
feast of reason. But Essex Hall, with all 


its dinginess, is redolent with the memory 


of Theophilus Lindsay, saint, sage, and 
hero; and the meetings, small as they seem 
to us, have, it appeared to me, more courage, 
enthusiasm, and unity than ours. By unity 
I do not mean absence of difference of opin- 
ion; for the British Unitarian knows his 


own mind, and strikes out from the shoulder 


when he sees a head that needs to be hit. 
There were some admirable spicy discus- 
sions that refreshed the soul while they 
enlivened the routine of business. The 
unity which struck me was a oneness of 
heart and purpose. Especially did there 
seem to be a fellowship, a sympathy, and 
a co-operation among the ministers, a kind- 
liness toward each other, and an absence 
of personal competition which are not al- 
ways to be found among ours, even among 
those who hold the larger pulpits. 

Perhaps this is due quite as much to the 
situation of the English Unitarians as to 
their character. They have a harder battle 
to fight than we, besides all the difficulties 
that we do have. They face’ not only lack 
of available ministers, inadequate funds, 
the general neglect of churches, and the 
increased burden laid upon the individual 
preacher by the decay of sectarian loyalty, 
but also a great national institution, fasci- 
nating in the eyes of many not only by its 
age and its connection with the history 
of the nation, but also by its quasi- 
official character and by the social prestige 
which it carries. The solid, almost stolid, 
front which this presents to the ‘“‘free” 
churches is a phenomenon with which we 
have no experience. If ‘‘the church” 
argued or denounced, the dissenter could 
exercise himself in reply; but its silent exist- 
ence and continual quiet pressure are too 
mtich for many a non-conformist, especially 
if he has money and social aspirations. 
The difference in this little town of Kenil- 

_ worth, for instance, between the Church 
folk and the dissenters is full of instruction 
to him who would understand the secret 
of the strength of the Anglican Church. 
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This would be easier for our brethren to 


face if all dissenters were united. They are, 
so far as they are ‘‘evangelical’’; 


and they 
are facing the Education Act with a deter- 
mination that seems to be on the eve of vic- 
tory. But they are also united in shutting 
out the Unitarian. He fights his battle 
against ecclesiastical tyranny alone. To 
a certain extent this exclusion rests on prin- 
ciple, but also in part it is a matter of ex- 
pediency. The united free churches can- 
not afford to buy the comparatively small 
numerical aid of the Unitarians at the 
expense of a stigma of heresy upon them 
all which would weaken their cause on the 
immediate issue. This is in a way unfortu- 
nate for the Unitarians, but they remember 
that the battle which the free churches are 
fighting is theirs also, even though they have 
to fight their part of it alone. The imme- 
diate result is the self-dependence, the cour- 
age, and the mutual sympathy which were 
so good to see at the anniversaries. There 
is also.a definiteness of purpose which Uni- 
tarians do not always have, and out of this 
come a close fellowship and an interest in 
each .other’s work which are among the 
most beautiful things I have ever seen in 
a denominational gathering. There was 
something unspeakably lovely and even pa- 
thetic in the turning of the audience, and 
especially of the ministers, toward the 
speakers who came to report progress in their 
several districts; and, as the men from 
Scotland or Ireland or Wales told of the 
struggles of their churches against their 
manifold difficulties, never with complaint 
or appeal for pity, but simply, often humor- 
ously, especially when the story was sad- 
dest, it was as if the main army in a cam- 
paign were listening to the reports of the 
outposts where the battle was hardest in 
the common cause. Again and again the 
representative from across the sea feels his 
eyes growing moister in the silence that is 
almost strained, while he smiles with the 
rest at the “bluff” which the soldier of 
Christ is “putting up” as he tells how he 
has had to fight his way or even to lose 
ground. Whatever consciousness of weak- 
ness or even feeling of discouragement 
there may have been, it did not issue in 
word or tone, though a keen observer, 
especially if he were looking for it, might 
fancy here and there a betrayal in the face. 
Our English brethren have a hard battle 
to fight, but they are standing up to it 
with a courage which is unshaken. 

Mr. Sunderland has already described 
in these columns the various activities, 
domestic and foreign, which the British 
and Foreign Association is putting forth. 
They are many and vigorous. Let me 
speak only of a few meetings. 

The Sunday School Association on Tues- 
day, May 24, was bright and businesslike. 
By the way, an admirable feature of all the 
meetings was the firm control which kept 
every speaker within his prescribed limits 
and brought the meeting to a close at the 
appointed time. A casual glance over the 
printed report shows a few larger schools 
than any of ours, but also an astonishing 


number having from one to a dozen 
| members. 


The feature of the meeting was 
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the paper by Miss Clephan of Leicester on 
religious education in the public schools. 
The opinion of those present seemed to be 
decidedly for no such education at all there. 
Here one felt the advantage to a denomina- 
tional meeting of having a national issue to 
discuss. 

In the evening the hall was crowded to 
hear Prof. H. H. Wendt of the University 
of Jena read his paper upon “The Idea and 
Reality of Revelation.” It was in Eng- 
lish, and most admirably expressed. Prof. 
Wendt, while not an offensive radical, 
belongs to the liberal wing of theology. 
He is a most attractive man, modest as to 
his own great scholarship and courteous, 
though unmistakable, toward opposing 
views, quiet but appreciative in all his social 
intercourse,—a most lovable as well as 
admirable specimen of the progressive 
theologian. 

The next day was that of the British and 
Foreign Association, under the firm and 
tactful presidency of Mr. W. Arthur Sharpe. 
There was a ‘‘presidents’ luncheon” to the 
official representatives of various organiza- 
tions, with short addresses, a business meet- 
ing and reception of delegates from abroad 
in the afternoon, and a platform meet- 
ing in the evening. Thursday was minis- 
ters’ day. I had time only to hear a strong 
paper by Rev. L. P. Jacks, the editor of 
that enviable review, the Hibbert Journal, 
which prints six thousand copies of the 
current issue, and must come near to paying 
for itself, though it has, what our poor New 
World never had, plenty of money behind 
it from the Hibbert Fund. It is probably 
the most effective agency in the Liberal 
Christian work of the time. The day closed 
with a Conversazione, or social gathering, 
in the spacious ‘‘Portman Rooms’’ at the 
West End of London. I was sorry not to 
be able to stay for the temperance meetings 
of the next day, especially to hear the dis- 
cussion of the bill now before Parliament 
on the restriction of the number of public 
houses. Intemperance is far more preva- 
lent and more brutal in England than with 
us. The peculiar feature in the situation 
is not the appearance of the brewing and 
distilling interests in politics, but their alli- 
ance with the Church in the conservative 
interest. ‘‘Bishops and Brewers’ makes 
a strange party designation; but, however 
related otherwise, the two seem to be great 
friends in political campaigns. 

What drew me from London was the 
Hibbert lecture of Prof. Wendt at Man- 
chester College, our divinity school in Ox- 
ford. No one of our connection should go 
to Oxford without seeing the buildings 
of this school. Anything more beautiful 
than the chapel, with its finely-carved oak 
and stone and its Burne-Jones windows 
we have not on this side. Larger and as 
delicate may be the church which Mr. 
Rogers has been building in Fairhaven, 
Mass., but not even this is fairer or more 
appropriate within. The service on Sunday 
with Prof. Estlin Carpenter’s uplifting 
sermon and the fine singing of the full con- 
gregation to the accompaniment of one of 
the sweetest of organs under the hands of 
one of the most skilful of organists, will 
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cling long to memory. Prof. Wendt’s 
paper was even more beautiful in -spirit 
and quietly firm in argument than the one 
in Essex Hall. Both are to be printed at 
once. Let me close’ with mention of a 
most enjoyable dinner to Prof. Wendt in 
the hall of the college on Saturday evening. 
To one at least of the guests to sit in those 
learned precincts and to look upon the faces 
of scholars long known by reputation was 
an experience not soon to be forgotten. 
KENILWORTH, ENGLAND. 


New York Letter. 


Coming back to New York after the Anni- 
versary week in Boston, a week so full of 
thought and suggestion, affairs that took 
place previous to that week seem far in the 
past and shine with dimmer light. But 
these happenings have their place and their 
bearing upon the future, and I trust they 
may hold an interest of their own. 

The last League meeting was held at 
Yonkers, May 6. It has passed into an 
aecepted fact that Yonkers cannot have 
stormy weather when the League meets 
there. Nature was less lavish with spring 
bloom this year, but in all other respects the 
usual sunny sky and happy greeting awaited 
us. In the morning the speakers dealt with 
the subject, “Individualism and Socialism: 
Which exerts the more Important Influence 
in Civic Development ?” 

Mr. Wright spoke upon individualism and 
Mr. W. J. Ghent upon socialism, This meet- 
ing concluded the continuous subject, “A 
Century of Work in New York.’ Those 
who are familiar with Mr. Wright’s opinions 
can imagine how, with his ingrained abhor- 
rence of all isms, he handled his theme. He 
held that neither individualism nor socialism 
alone was a proper philosophy of life. A 
combination of the two was necessary in a 
perfect plan. 

Mr. Ghent, on the other hand, upheld his 
position with considerable spirit. He pointed 
out that individualism smothers the common 
sense, and tends to make man overreach man 
in the competitive struggle. He painted an 
ideal future of socialistic power, but to many 
that future had the deadly level of Bel- 
lamy’s dream. In his final word perhaps 
Mr. Wright scored his strongest point by 
claiming that struggle—struggle with an 
ever-upward tendency—is the ideal hope. 


After months of waiting the Yonkers 
society welcomes warmly this June its 
new minister, Mr. Greenman, As one 


member of the church said, he might almost 
be afraid to come if he knew how much 
awaits his That, however, will 
be in all probability the greatest help to 
him in his new home: 

There was a charming reception tendered 
to Mr. and Mrs, Wright in April by the people 
of the Harlem church. There was no_ set 
programme, just a gladsome evening of 
congratulation over the fact that Mr, and 
Mrs. Wright are still ‘‘of Manhattan.” 

The Flatbush society held its fair in April, 
through three stormy days. In the face of 
rain and wind Unitarians rallied around the 
brave little society; but doubtless the luke- 


coming, 
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warm well-wishers were influenced by con- 
ditions, and the result was less happy than 
could have been desired. The autograph 
copies of books sold well, and the social 


element was not affected by the storm., 


It is unfortunate that so many people object 
to attending service in the perfectly re- 
ispectable little hall that the Flatbush society 
holds its services in. ‘‘ Build your church,” 
say these waiting ones, ‘‘and then we will 
join you.” 
the church would be established, and Mr. 
Davidson could concentrate his power upon 
his legitimate work, instead of dividing it 
between serving the few and _ struggling 
to further the ends that will increase the 
numbers. 

The Church of the Saviour has raised 
$20,000 to pay for an addition to the Willow 
Place Chapel. This has long been a cher- 
ished plan. The new building will have 
a gymnasium, hall, and rooms for kinder- 
garten and various clubs, classes, ete. On 
April 24th this church celebrated its six- 
tieth anniversary, and Mr. Forbes preached 
a fitting sermon on ‘‘ Worship in Spirit and 
Truth.” 

On the 20th of May the hospitable Branch 
Alliance of Flushing entertained the League 
of New York in the quaint old Friend’s 
Meeting-house. The place was a_ bower 
of bloom, and the exercises most interesting. 
Among the speakers was an orthodox min- 
ister of the village, who gave a fine address. 

The last meeting and dinner of the Uni- 
tarian Club was held at the Hotel St. Denis, 
May 17. Dr. Savage and Mr. Cummings 
were the speakers. ‘‘ Denominational Loy- 
alty’’ was the subject. No reporters were 
present because the speakers desired to 
give a free and informal statement of their 
views. 

Dr. Savage spoke feelingly of the reason 
why such men as Joseph H. Choate, John 
Pierrepont Morgan, and Seth Low, all born 
and trained Unitarians, should go over to 
Episcopacy and all forms of orthodoxy. 
The question seems to resolve itself into this, 
—How can we build up a closer organiza- 
tion, show that we commit ourselves to some- 
thing with our whole hearts and lives, and 
by service to our fellow-men prevent these 
lapses in the future? Some held that de- 
nominational loyalty should not be desired, 
There is but one religion: the whole human 
race has been trying to find God. How to 
find God has resulted in different theolog- 
ical forms. Convictions are rare. People 
have notions, whims, prejudices, and opin- 
ions: only a few have something they are 
convinced is better fitted to serve and help 
the world than anything else. If a man is 
not a convinced Unitarian, he does not add 
much strength to any organization, We 
believe our theories are clear and true, our 
method is better fitted to help the world. 
That is all that denominationalism means, 
You have got to choose your theory, your 
method. 

Mr. Savage is proud of the mame “ Uni- 
tarian.’”” He had been born into another 
faith and came into this because it was the 
only place where he could be free. What 
do other names signify? Episcopalian, 


While, if they would join now, | 
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governed by bishops; Presbyterian, ruled 


‘by presbyters; Baptist, a peculiar form of 
‘baptism; Congregational, method of gov- 


ernment. Not one of them so fine, so 
noble, something to be so proud of, as our 
own which chimes with all that is highest 
and best. Universe,—unity of power, unity 
of law (the method of this power), unity of 
life, unity of humanity, unity everywhere; 
“Unity,”—the one grand watchword of 
the civilization of the world. Unitarians 
are a small body. Leaders of the world’s 
thought must always be in the minority. 
We need not apologize for that. There is 
always the vanguard, then the main body, 
the stragglers and camp followers. By the 
time the main body reaches the point the 
vanguard occupy to-day the vanguard will 
have moved on and will still be in the, 
minority. 

It never seems to occur to people that 
they have a duty in church-going. People 
stay away because they do not like the choir, 
as if the church were a music hall! Min- 
isters often preach poor sermons; but never 
before, perhaps, was the average preaching 
as good as it is to-day, A man in Congress 
makes one speech in the course of a session. 
If it be fine, his reputation is made. John 
B. Gough may have made forty fine speeches, 
but he had forty audiences. What if he 
had been pastor of one church for forty years? 
The most appalling task is laid upon a min- 
ister who must preach all his sermons to 
the same people besides fulfilling all the other 
exactions of his office. 

It is amazing to see the apparent careless- 
ness parents exercise in the education of 
their children. They put them in the hands 
of nurses to learn much that jis difficult to 
eradicate. They send their children to 
Episcopalian schools and often say, My 
children do not believe what they are hear- 
ing, they do not go to church at all!” They 
seem to think that is the way their chil- 
dren are becoming Unitarians. 

In conclusion Mr. Savage said that, if 
the Unitarian faith means anything, it means 
everything. We should consecrate our time, 
our money, our service, to denominational 
loyalty. 

Mr. Cummings began by saying that it 
seemed paradoxical to talk of denomina- 
tional loyalty, for there would not have 
been any Unitarianism in the world had 
there not been people who cared more 
for truth than for old-fashioned denomi- 
national loyalty. Unitarians must have 
a loyalty that transcends all denominational 
barriers and be willing to bear witness to 
the truth. If we have the best thing in the 
world, why do we not have a larger follow- 
ing? We can find the answer in another 
paradox. There is so much Unitarianism 
in the world at the present time. There is 
Unitarianism in every denomination. The 
people no longer feel that they must make 
any sacrifice to have that measure of free- 
dom. In the past we recruited from the 
conservative denominations, but now people 
think they can stay in any denomination 
and exercise their liberty. 

Mr. Cummings said that recently on a 
train he was discussing this question with 
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a minister, and was asked to go with him 
into another car where several other min- 
isters of various denominations were seated 
and make this statement before them,— 
“T believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of 
Jesus, and a determination, as far as in me 
lies, to love kindness, and walk humbly with 
my God.” He did so, and was met with but 
one dissenting voice. Another statement 
was this, ‘‘I will take any one in my church 
who says solely that he has a determina- 
tion, before God, to follow the truth wher- 
ever it leads him,” ‘This is the position 
of a large number of men in the orthodox 
churches to-day. This is the real situation. 

Mf. Cummings said that he believed in 
co-operation. But should Unitarians soften 
off the line of demarkation and be swallowed 
up? Notatall! We really are the vanguard. 
We must keep them moving on, not by stand- 
ing aside and cheering or awaiting them, 
but by going forward ourselves. Pro- 
claim new truths, new revelations. Urge 
the people to come up higher into a larger 
life. It is not unity we want, it is a loyalty 
that transcends denomination at any time. 
The point is this. Have we as Unitarians 
got a positive, better, nobler truth to re- 
place the old ones we are protesting? ‘I 
firmly believe,” said the speaker, ‘‘that we 
have a necessary message that should make 
us a power to lead in the world’s thought.” 
The relation of the individual soul to God 
is the essence and beginning of religious life. 
One of our great troubles is that we do not 
know a truth when we see it unless it is a 
thousand years old.* We are not alive to 
constant revelations in the name of science 
and true psychology. Moreover, there is 


a splendid volume of feeling beneath this} 


rational religion. Unitarians should then 
be loyal to the religion of the head, heart, 
and hand, and we shall succeed only in 
proportion as we realize the great ideal of 
fraternal liberty and our own responsibility, 
our great patriotic duty. 

This closing meeting of the Unitarian 


dealing, as it did, with a purely personal 
subject and in a close brotherly fashion. 
BOT ¢, 


Chicago Letter. 


“Following the great interest and activity, 
which were developed by the meeting of the 
Western Conference in this city among our 
churches, has been the quiet preparation for 
the vacation season. This has been a year 
of unusual interest and activity among the 
Unitarians of Chicago. When a year ago 
the trustees of Unity Church disposed of its 
edifice, a shudder of apprehension ran through 
our denominational body. ‘The general feel- 
ing was a fear that this sale marked the close 
of the career of one of our largest and most 
influential churches. But that such appre- 
hension was without cause has been proved 
by the outcome. Day by day the good 
judgment of the trustees in disposing of this 
property is being vindicated. The people 
had moved away from the locality, and the 
edifice was not: suited to the needs of the 


through which he creates. 
‘with him in his achievement, and are de- 
sirous of seeing the new forces at work. 
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congregation. Under the able leadership of 
Mr. Hawley the church is taking on renewed 
life. It meets in Martine’s Hall, which is 
about two miles north from the site of the 
old church, and with unanimity of effort 
such as it has not experienced for many years 
is working for the cause of Unitarianisin. 
The eloquence of Mr. Hawley draws to Mar- 
tine’s Hall every Sunday a large congrega- 
tion, which shows no diminution as the time 
approaches for the summer vacation. While 
many are leaving the city, new people are 
attracted to the services. 

Mr. Hawley is trying the experiment of 
having a children’s service after the regular 
church service and sermon. So far it has 
proved very successful, many of the members 
of the congregation staying to enjoy the chil- 
dren’s service with the little ones. The trus- 
tees of the church are showing their wisdom 
by not using haste in building. The sum 
of the money that was left after the sale of 
the old church building is being held intact 
for a building fund, to which the congrega- 
tion will add, and erect a suitable building 
in some, desirable situation as soon as the 
proper time seems to have arrived. The 
whole outlook for Unity Church is brighter 
than it has been for many years. 

Mr. Pulsford finds his work at the Church 
of the Messiah and at Hull Memorial Chapel 
prospering under his courageous and earnest 
leadership. The congregations at both places 
have shown a decided gain during the last 
year. Aside from his pulpit work Mr. Puls- 
ford lectures before many clubs and organ- 
izations and conducts numerous classes. 

The Third Church, which was left without 
a minister by the resignation of its pastor to 
take the Western secretaryship, has asked 
Mr. Fred Alban Weil, who graduated with 
this year’s class at Meadville, to carry for- 


| ward its work until the close of the church 


year in January. ‘That its active life has 


/not been interfered with by its being with- 
Fout a minister is shown by the fact that last 
|Sunday, being Covenant Sunday in this 


church, fourteen new members were added 


i é : ‘to its numbers. 
Club was of vital interest to Unitarians, | 


The building of Lincoln Centre, in which 


‘all Unitarians are interested, is progressing 
‘rapidly. The walls are erected and the in- 


terior is rapidly assuming form. Mr. Jones 
has devoted his life during the last twenty 
years toward the accomplishment of some 
such end as he sees in Lincoln Centre. It is 


‘gratifying to see in these massive walls that 
will last for many decades a monument 


erected to his effort. The good that will be 
accomplished by this centre is not to be 
measured. The work that Mr. Jones pro- 
poses to carry on in this centre is along the 


Jines of the work that All Souls’ Church has 


been conducting, only broadened and ampli- 
fied by the greater equipment. It will mean 
a power under Mr. Jones’s management for 
greater civic righteousness and individual 
character. The interest with which he 


watches the growth of this building is that 


of the artist, eager to grasp the implements 
We all rejoice 


Our Evanston friends are rejoicing over 


the completion of their church edifice and 
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its furnishings. The celebration of this 
achievement begins Friday, June 17. Rev. 
Mr. Pulsford preaches the opening sermon 
Friday evening. On Saturday at five o’clock 
there is a vesper service to be he'd in the new 
church. Sunday morning Mr. Blake de- 
livers the dedicatory sermon, and Sunday 
evening Rev. Mr. Hawley is to preach the 
closing sermon of this series of meetings. Mr. 
Blake and his people may well rejoice in the 
beauty of their new home, which is all the 
dearer to them in that they have been so 
long without a home of their own and 
have struggled so heroically to attain 
one. 

The young people of our Chicago Young 
People’s Religious Union are drawing nearer 
together through union meetings of a de- 
votional and social character. The great 
need in the West is to interest our young 
people in the church work. Through all of 
our history we have depended upon inter 
esting the mature and thoughtful: hence wi 
have grown through accretion rather than 
from within. A change is taking place 
through a greater recognition being given to 
the religious needs of the young whereby we 
hope to grow our own members instead of 
having them made religious by others and 
come afterward into our faith. Our mission 
will be better performed by holding our own 
to the religious life, while attracting others, 
than it is by appealing to the mature alone. 
Chicago Unitarianism, having been most 
wasteful in times past of its young, now 
begins to cherish them. Parents are begin- 
ning to realize that the faith precious to 
them will mean as much to their children. 

While priding itself upon what it has been 
able to do for its home city, small as it has 
ever been, Unitarianism in Chicago is hope- 


fully looking forward to new usefulness. 
W. M. B. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
First Church in Roxbury. 


An event of unusual interest for our Uni- 
tarian fellowship, and religious circles gen- 
erally in New England, was the celebra- 
tion, on the evening of June 7, by the First 
Church in Roxbury (Boston), of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the dedication 
of its present church edifice on Eliot Square. 
It also commemorated the notable fact that 
for two hundred and seventy-three years 
uninterruptedly Sunday worship has been 
conducted on this hill-top in this and previous 
meeting-houses of the society. The organi 
zation of the latter in 1631 was almost 
coeval with the settlement of Boston, and 
it has been conspicuously identified with the 
fervent piety, personal rectitude, and pub- 
lic spirit which characterized the Puritan 
era in New England. 

A great company of people, comprising 
almost the entire present membership of 
the church, together with the lieutenant 
governor of the Commonwealth and others 
prominent in the State and city govern- 
ments, the bench and bar, the ministry and 
other learned professions, and representa- 
tives of mercantile life and the mechanic 
arts, filled to overflowing the capacious and 
handsome structure, one of the finest speci- 
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mens of colonial architecture which the past 
has bequeathed to us. The galleries were 
wreathed with garlands: beneath the lofty 
pulpit were banked masses of palms and 
ferns tastefully arranged. In the pulpit 
were seated Rey. James De Normandie, D.D., 
for more than twenty years the devoted 
and beloved minister of the society, Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D., minister of the 
First Church (Orthodox Congregational) 
in Cambridge, Right Rev. William Law- 
rence, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Massachusetts, and the honored 
Nestor of our liberal faith, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. 

The musical part of the service was ren- 
dered by the quartette choir of the church, 
re-enforced by additional voices, and was 
effective and appropriate, though one won- 
dered that the importance of this occasion 
in the life of the church had not inspired 
the gifted director of its music to produce 
an original composition worthy of the event. 

On the walls were displayed for the first 
time a number of handsome memorial tab- 
lets, the gift of parishioners and friends, 
setting forth the worth and services of early 
ministers of the church and others identi- 
fied with its spiritual history. The con- 
gregation read respousively the specially 
prepared order of service, and joined in 
singing Emerson’s noble hymn,— 


‘““We love the venerable house, 
Our fathers built to God.” 


Rey. Mr. McKenzie offered a singularly 
beautiful and uplifting prayer, uttering the 
thankfulness and praise, the faith and hope, 
of the occasion. The first address was made 
by Rev. Dr. De Normandie, and dealt largely 
with historical reminiscences of the part 
played by this ancient parish in Puritan 
and colonial days, and its later history. 
It was enlivened by the characteristic humor 
of the speaker and quaint incidents and 
quotations from the records of the society. 
Dr. De Normandie paid just and apprecia- 
tive tributes to the character and services 
of the early ministers of the church, of whom 
it has had but eleven in the more than two 
hundred and seventy years of its history. 
He dwelt especially on the career of Rev. 
John Eliot (1632 to 1690), the devoted pas- 
tor and apostle to the Indians, whose labors 
have given the First Church in Roxbury a 
name and fame throughout the land and 
even abroad. Another minister to whom 
Mr. De Normandie paid loving tribute was 
Dr. George Putnam (1830-1878), a gifted 
preacher and faithful public servant, under 
whose stewardship the church reached a high 
degree of prosperity and influence. With 
the final sentiment, ‘‘We have rededicated 
the church: it remains for us to dedicate our- 
selves,’ Dr. De Normandie closed his most 
interesting address. 

An interesting letter was read from Rey. 
Charles R. Weld of Christ Church, Balti- 
more, intended to accompany the writer’s 
gift of a memorial brass to his paternal an- 
cestor, Rev. Thomas Welde, first pastor of 
the church in Roxbury, and later a ch~ p'ain 
in Cromwell's Covenanting army, whose 
sturdy traits of character and stirring per- 
sonal experiences were admirably portrayed, 
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Bishop Lawrence’s address also was devoted 
to the character and ministerial joys and 
sorrows of one of his ancestors, Rev. Amos 
Adams, the patriot pastor of the society dur- 
ing the stormy days preceding the Revolution- 
ary War (1753-1775). His quotations from 
the discourses and letters of Parson Adams 
were felicitous and so blent with humor 
and pathos as to meet with ready response 
on the part of the audience. The closing 
address was by Dr. Hale, who thought that 
the ministers had received sufficient atten- 
tion, and spoke appreciatively and feelingly 
of some of the more notable members of 
the congregation, and their personal and 
civic virtues, closing with a tribute to Charles 
K. Dillaway, the eminent classical scholar 
and master of the Boston Latin School for 
fifty years, who was a deacon of the First 
Church in Roxbury for fifty-one years, and 
for twenty-five years superintendent of its 
Sunday-school. 

The singing »f Samuel Longfellow’s hymn, 
“One holy church of God appears,”’ brought 
the exercises to an end, although many lin- 
gered to exchange congratulations and in- 
spect more closely the inscriptions on the 
tablets. The latter include memorials to 
Rey. Messrs. Thomas Welde, John Eliot, 
Amos Adams, Eliphalet Porter (1783-1833), 
and George Putnam, and to Joseph, William, 
Thomas, and Paul Dudley, distinguished 
members of a family eminent in the early 
annals of Massachusetts, and Charles K. 
Dillaway and John Felt Osgood. The in- 
scription on that of Dr. Putnam may be 
quoted as the fit conclusion of this report :— 


GEORGE Putnam, D.D. 


Great preacher, devoted minister, good citizen; 
honored and beloved by the whole com- 
munity; settled over this church 1830- 
1878; overseer and fellow of Harvard 
College; president Latin school trustees; 
member Constitutional Convention and 
General Court; presidential elector 1864. 
Clear in thought, wisein counsel, eloquent 
in speech, fervent in appeal, large by 
nature, comprehensive by reflection; -rare 
and subtle genius. His word was with 
power. 


Universalists and Unitarians. 


The joint committee of Unitarians and 
Universalists was called to order May 31 
by Dr. Atwood. Present, Messrs. Atwood, 
Hall, Ballou, Eliot; and St. John (substi- 
tute). Dr. Hall was elected permanent 
chairman; Rev. George Batchelor, secre- 
tary; Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary 
pro tem. It was voted not to read the min- 
utes of last meeting. 

Dr. Eliot asked if our churches appeal 
to such different persons as not to injure 
each other. Dr. Atwood inclined to think 
such to be the case, and used Wichita in 
evidence, though he originally opposed. it 
as unjust to Unitarians. Dr. Hall thought 
the same was true at Flatbush, where the 
present locations are a mile apart. Dr. 
Eliot held that a clear need for both churches 
exists at Schenectady. 

Dr. Eliot brought up the situation at 
Coolidge Corner, The Every Day Church 
and the Universalist Church of Brookline 
have arranged to unite at Coolidge Corner 
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very close to the Second Unitarian Church 
of Brookline. Discussion revealed the opin- 
ion that the movement had gone too far 
to be checked. Dr. Atwood suggested that 
the committee advise that the present loca- 
tion of Universalists on Washington and 
Cypress Streets be the one used rather than 
Coolidge Corner, and moved “that, if the 
interests of the proposed united congre- 
gations of the Brookline Universalist Church 
and the Every Day Church would be equally 
well subserved, or nearly as well subserved, 
by enlarging the site of the former and 
locating there instead of at Coolidge Corner, 
this joint committee, having regard for the 
common cause represented by the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian denominations, would 
recommend that course; and it advises that 
the proposition to make the present site of 
the Brookline Mission the location of the 
united churches be carefully considered, 
and Mr. H. S. Ballou is appointed by this 
committee to present the alternative to 
the parties concerned.” ; 

Mr. Ballou asked that information as 
to proposed business be included in the 
call to the meetings. Dr. Eliot read some 
extracts from the report of the Unitarian 
Committee on Comity and Fellowship which 
indicate a wide spread willingness among 
at least two hundred Universalist minis- 
ters for more co-operation between the de- 
nominations. He asked if this committee 
should devise any plans looking to that end 
Dr. Atwood remarked that such proposi- 
tions have already been made by the com- 
mittee without noticeable result. Dr. Eliot 
moved that, when we adjourn, it be to meet 
January 1 and April 1 next at call of chair- 
man. Voted. Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. St. Joun, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Unitarian Historical Society. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Historical Society was held at King’s 
Chapel on Thursday, May 26, at 10.30 A.M. 
The chief order of business was the accept- 
ance of a seal for the society, prepared by 
Mr. Henry Ernest Woods. The vote was 
as follows: ‘‘That the seal of the society 
shall be the following arms,—namely, argent 
a cross sable, on a canton azure au étoile of 
the first,—and that the design herewith is 
hereby adopted.” F 

Officers were elected as follows: president, 
Henry H. Edes, Esq.; vice-president, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D.; secretary, Rey. 
George H. Reed; treasurer, Henry G. Denny, 
Esq.; librarian, Rev. Louis C. Cornish; 
additional directors, Jonathan Smith, Esq., 
Rev. Samuel A, Eliot, D.D., Mrs, Joshua 
Crane, Henry W. Cunningham. 

Edwin D. Mead, Esq., delivered an address 
on ‘The Relation of the Unitarian Fathers 
to the Early Peace Movement in America.” 
The address dealt chiefly with the work of 
Noah Worcester, Dr. Channing, Charles 
Sumner. Of particular interest was the 
description of what Noah Worcester ac- 
complished in his pioneer work for peace. 
The amount of labor done by Unitarian min- 
isters and laymen in the cause of peace was 
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most instructively set forth, and they were 
shown to have taken the initiative in the 
more important attempts to elevate peace 
methods above those of war. 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte read an inter- 
esting historical paper on ‘‘Lelius and 
Faustus Socinus.” The immediate occa- 
sion of the paper was the fact that the year 
1904 is the third centennial anniversary 
of the death of Faustus Socinus, founder of 
the sect Unitarian. 


Ministers’ Institute. 


The Institute will meet next September 
at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. The trustees 
of Hackley School have sent an invita- 
tion for the Institute to meet at the school, 
and the directors of the Institute have ac- 
cepted the invitation. An attractive pro- 
gramme is being arranged. The meeting 
will open on Monday evening, September 
19, and will last till Thursday, the 22d. 
The school will not be in session at that 
time, and the men of the Institute will be 
domiciled in the buildings of the school, 
and will have the use of the assembly rooms 
for the sessions. To cover the cost of pro- 
viding the table for the meeting, there will 
be a charge of $2.50 per day for each man 
attending. It is hoped also that reduced 
rates may be secured on the railroads. The 
session promises to be unusually profitable 
because of the entire freedom from inter- 
ruption from outside life. 

Henry HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
© 


Prospect Hill School. 


The closing exercises of Prospect Hill 
School began Monday evening, June 6, when 


the gymnasium was crowded with friends of |: 


the pupils and the school, to witness the play 
of ‘Cinderella,’ as cleverly dramatized by 
one of the pupils, Miss Katherine Kellogg 
of East Orange, N.J. The play abounded in 
bright hits, and its three acts were charm- 
ingly represented by the young ladies taking 
part. Many young people remained after 
the play for an informal dance, and Tuesday 
evening a pretty dancing party was given 
at the residence, the lawns and porch being 
decorated with Japanese lanterns, and the 
house with the flowers and ferns so abound- 
ing in beautiful Greenfield. 

The graduating exercises were held Wednes- 
day afternoon. Rev. J. D. Reid offered 
prayer. Miss May Shillaber, one of the 
pupils, sang a ‘Spring Song.’’ A fine ad- 
dress on ‘“The World’s Great Classic’ was 
delivered by Rev. Dr. Archibald McCullagh 
of Worcester, father of one of the graduates. 
Miss Clark, in presenting the diplomas, em- 
phasized the need of thought in all the re- 
lations of life. She said kindly thought for 
others was the underlying basis of all cour- 
tesy and good manners, and spoke of the 
relation of thought to.a righteous life, The 
exercises closed with singing the school 
hymn, ‘Thou grace divine encircling all.” 
The graduates are Ella 


_ 
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Worcester; Mary Morris Clark, Mobile, Ala.; 
Helen Elizabeth Brown, Worcester; Kather- 
ine W. Hollister, Greenfield; Edith Louise 
Barber, Bernardston. 

Miss Clark has been fortunate in having 
as teacher of classics and classical history 
Miss Edith Claflin, who has recently received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Bryn 
Mawr. Miss Claflin’s thesis, ‘“The Syntax 
of the Boeotian Dialect Inscriptions,” is con- 
sidered by Greek scholars to be remarkable. 
The college is taking the unusual step of 
paying half the expense of having this thesis 
printed, which is usually borne by the 
author. The thesis is distributed to the 
principal universities in Europe and this 
country. M. P. W. S. 

GREENFIELD, MAss, 


Unitarian Headquarters, Chautauqua. 


Mrs. Hackley has purchased the very at- 
tractive and admirably adapted cottage 
used as headquarters, and she has given its 
use to the Association. I shall be in charge 
of the house during July and August, and 


any possible service I can render for the 
convenience, comfort, or pleasure of those 
who apply will be cheerfully given. 

“No one,” says Dr. Hale, “can know 
our country who has not spent two weeks 
in Chautauqua.” Here we have the most 
important people’s University of the great 
West. 50,000 eager, alert, intelligent people 
come here in one season. 

And we Unitarians maintain an attrac- 
tive home centre in this large, popular 
movement for enlightenment and culture. 
The home feeling is strong with us, and we 
gather in considerable numbers under the 
home roof-tree. Ten Unitarian ministers 
visited Chautauqua last season. One of 
them, the hard working preacher in a large 
and most important city church, came for 
a few days to paci'y his clamoring family. 
He remained for four weeks, chiefly for his 
own satisfaction, and then he reluctantly 
departed. I met this same man Anniver- 
sary Week, and he greeted me with “If 
we do not spend the summer across, the 
family will round up in Chautauqua,’’— 
such is its fascination to the intelligent mind, 
the feeling heart. There is strength and 
healing in the atmosphere. We hold meet- 
ings. We give an annual reception early 
in August. We have one rally, this year on 
August 3. Our house, in which we rent 
the rooms, is open all the time. A free 
library, with books, tracts, pictures, maga- 
zines, makes it a happy meeting-place for 
Unitarians East and West. 

I am still expecting the gift of an Amer- 
ican flag from the Alliance branches, and 
this flag shall wave over our cottage from 
June go to August 29. All are heartily 
welcome. Remember that in going East 
or West on the Erie or the Pennsylvania, 
besides a number of other lines, you are 
within hailing distance of Chautauqua, the 
most fascinating American movement for 
higher thinking and better living in the 
whole West. Remember too that we have 


a home there. 
W. CHANNING Brown, 
‘Littreten; Mass, ©) 
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The Summer School of Theology. 


For the year 1904 the plan of the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology, to be held in 
July, is new. During the five years of its 
maintenance, the school has concerned 
itself with selected subjects of professional 
interest, in which it has had the co-opera- 
tion of lecturers from other universities and 
theological schools, and from various parts 
of the country. It now offers what may be 
called a cross-section through the work of 
theological education. Each member of 
the Harvard Divinity Faculty, with the 
exception of Prof. Ropes, who will be absent 
in Europe, will deal with some aspect of 
the work of his department which appears 
to him of immediate professional interest, so 
that'a student attending the Summer School 
will have presented to him a general view 
of the field of contemporary theological 
education. The lecturers have chosen their 
special topics without concern for uniformity, 
and as representative in each case of a spe- 
cific subject of research or debate. The list 
of courses presents, however, an undesigned 
unity. The subjects are, in the main, con- 
tributions to historical theology, and apply 
the historical method to the philosophy and 
history of religion and to the beginnings 
and development of Christian faith. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women alike, 

The fee for membership in the school is 
$15, to be paid in advance. Board and 
lodging are obtainable in the neighbor- 
hood, at prices ranging from $4 to $10 per 
week, 

Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the 
secretary of the Divinity Faculty, Rey. 
Robert S. Morison, Divinity Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Prof. C. H. Toy, Prof. G. F. Moore, and 
Prof. Ephraim Emerton will each give a 
course of ten lectures on ‘‘The Development 
of Monotheism, Judaism, and the Begin- 
nings of Christianity, and the Development of 
Reformation Thought,” respectively. Prof. 
D. G. Lyon, in a course of three lectures, will 
discuss ‘‘Babylonian Influence on Hebrew 
Legislation and Ritual.” Prof. W. W. Fenn 
will give three on ‘‘The Development of 
Calvinism in New England,” tracing the 
unfolding of a system of theological thought 
in favorable circumstances in order to pre- 
sent its creative ideas and to illustrate the 
principle that the history of a dogma is its 
inevitable criticism. Prof. E. C. Moore 
will give a course of six lectures which will 
deal with the biographical and personal 
element in the influence of some of the men 
who have contributed to the development 
of Christian thought in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Prof. F. G. Peabody will close the 
session with three lectures on ‘‘The Ethical 
Teaching of Jesus Christ.” 

Prof. Hale will appoint afternoon hours 
for conference with any students who may 
wish to submit sermons for private criti- 
cism, and will also, with the co-operation of 
Profs. Peabody, E. C. Moore, and Fenn, 
conduct an afternoon class in which one 
student will preach each day and receive 
criticism and suggestion from the other mem- 
bers of the class and _the instructor. 
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Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


SUNDAY, JULY 10. 
10.00 A.M. Communion service, con- 
ducted by Rev. John P. Forbes. 
11.00 A.M. Sermon by Rey. John Cuck- 
son. 
8.00 P.M. Sermon by Rey. John P. Forbes. 


Monpay, JULY 11. 

10.00 A.M. Chapters in the History of 
American Unitarianism: I, ‘‘Eighteenth 
Century Beginnings,” by Rev. Peter H. 
Goldsmith, D.D. 

8.00 pM. ‘‘An Evening with Eugene 
Field. ‘‘Address by Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
assisted by the quartette. 

TUESDAY, JULY 12. 

9.15 A.M. Service of worship, conducted 
by Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey, 

10.00 A.M. Chapters in the History of 
American Unitarianism: IT. ‘The Separation 
among Congregationalists,”’ by Prof. Francis 
A. Christie. 

8.00 p.m. Address by Rev. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 
Subject, ‘‘Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13, YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
RELIGIOUS UNION Day. 

9.15 A.M. Service of worship, conducted 
by Rev. Roger S. Forbes. 

10.00 A.M. Address by Mr. Earl C. Davis. 
Subject, ‘“The Young People’s Work.” Ad- 
dress by Mr. Albert R. Vail of Chicago, II. 

8.00 p.M. Address by Rev. C. E. Park. 
Subject, ‘‘The Vision.” 

‘THURSDAY, JULY 14. 

9.15 A.M. Service of worship, conducted 

by Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Perry, Ia. 


10.00 A.M. Women’s Alliance Meeting. 
8.00 P.M. Concert. 

Fripay, JULY 15. 
g.15 A.M. Service of worship conducted 


by Rev. Pemberton H.,Cressey. 

10.00 A.M. Chapters in the History of 
American Unitarianism: III. ‘‘’ The American 
Unitarian Association and the National 


Conference,’”’ by Rev. George Batchelor 
8.00 p.m. Address by Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton of St. Paul, Minn. Subject, 


“Wordsworth’s Philosophy of Nature and 
of Human Nature.” 
SATURDAY, JULY 16. 

10.00 A.M. Chapters in the History of 
American Unitarianism: IV. ‘‘ Unitarian 
Beginnings beyond the Hudson,” by Rev. 
George H. Badger of New York, 

8.00 p.m. Address by Rev. Alfred Rod- 
man Hussey. ‘ 

SUNDAY, JULY 17. 

10.00 Religious services at the 
‘“‘Appledore,”’ with sermon by Rev. William 
1. Lawrance of Winchester, Mass. 

As heretofore the ‘‘Oceanic” will be the 
headquarters of the meetings; but some ses- 
sions will, as usual, be held at the ‘“ Apple- 
dore.”’ Rates at either hotel will be $12 
per week and $2 per day. The season will 
begin Saturday, July 9. The committee has 
been fortunate in securing for these meet- 
ings the quartette choir of the First Church 
in Brighton, Mass. 


A.M, 


” 
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DIRECTIONS. 

I. Until June 25 send $1 for membership 
certificate to John P. Clark, 11 Tudor Street, 
Lynn, Mass., for each person included in your 
party. Send full name and proper prefix 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss). After June 25 address 
Mr. Clark, ‘‘The Oceanic,’ Isles of Shoals, 
Portsmouth, N.H. The membership cer- 
tificate is required to secure reduced rates. 

II. State which hotel you prefer, the 
“Oceanic” or ‘‘Appledore.’’ Send promptly 
for securing rooms, as accommodations are 
limited. State date and exact time for 
which rooms are required. 

Ill. Go to Portsmouth, N.H., by the 
Eastern Division of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. There take steamer Mineola, 
about five minutes’ walk from the station. 

IV. Check all baggage through to Isles 
of Shoals, N.H., giving name of hotel. 

Particulars regarding the meetings may 
be obtained at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., or at the New York Unitarian Head- 
quarters, 104 East Twentieth Street. 


Camp Norfolk. 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
Churches has again established a summer 
camp for the members of Unitarian Sunday- 
schools. Boys of the age of ten years and 
upward will be admitted to this camp for 
the week of July 5-12. Girls of ten years and 
upward will be admitted for the week of 
July 12-19. 

Camp Norfolk is situated among the oaks 
and pines on the shore of beautiful Silver 
Lake in the town of Plympton, Mass. (Post- 
office address Silver Lake). The site was 
selected for its beautiful scenery, its pure 
water, its dry and porous soil, and its facil- 
ities for boating, bathing, fishing, and ath- 
letic sports. 

The camp consists of a group of heavy, 
well-made tents. There will be a squad of 
ten in each tent presided over by an adult. 
Meals will be served in a large dining-tent, 
which will be used evenings for games and 
other amusements. 

The charge for a week at Camp Norfolk 
is $3.50, payable on the first day. In addi- 
tion to this 15 cents will be charged each 
one for wooden plates. The railroad fare 
from Boston to Plympton is 70 cents each 
way. ‘The fare by electrics is about half this. 
Carting trunks and bags to and from the 
camp will be, possibly, 25 cents. 
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It is unnecessary to say that the $3.50 
which is charged each member of the camp 
for a week barely pays the running expenses. 
There are many other expenses, such as 
hiring tents, boats, cooking apparatus, tables, 
and providing other camp necessities. The 
committee feels justified in asking for con- 
tributions from the various Sunday-schools 
to meet these expenses. We urge that 
Sunday-schools pay the sum of $1 for each 
member who comes from their school, up to 
the sum of $10. 

The management wishes to state that the 
regulations of the camp will enable the mem- 
bers to receive the greatest benefit from the 
outing. Early hours will be kept, the meals 
will be served regularly, and there will be 
plenty of good, healthful food, prepared 
by an experienced cook. The camp will 
be divided into squads of ten, each squad 
having the supervision of a competent adult. 
Every attention will be given to the details 
of camp management, so that the greatest 
safety, profit, and pleasure will be assured. 

Applications should be filled out and sent 
to Rev. Frank W. Pratt, Wollaston, Mass, 


A Summer Camp for Boys. 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
has arranged for a Summer Camp for Boys 
from ten to seventeen years of age at Bridg- 
ton, Me., where the North End Union, a 
branch of the Fraternity, has recently ac- 
quired a fine camping site on the shores of 
Moose Pond, opposite Pleasant Mountain, 
in the Sebago Lake district. Through the 
generosity of Mr. Leonard Tufts, one of the 
directots of the North End Union, and others, 
a commodious bungalow has been erected, 
with wide veranda and a great open: fire- 
place, to serve as a rallying-place especially 
in protracted bad weather. Around this 
will be grouped the tents to be occupied 
by the boys, which will be provided with 
wooden floors, raised bunks, blankets, etc. 
A committee consisting of Mr. Samuel F, 
Hubbard, to whom the acquisition of the 
camp is chiefly owing, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, and Rev. E. F. 
Helms, will have general charge of the ar- 
rangements, The camp itself and the care 
of the boys will be in charge of Mr. Frank W. 
Birchall, superintendent of clubs and classes 
at the Parker Memorial, who is an experi- 
enced camper, and has rare gifts for the 
management of boys. Moose Pond is a 


THE JACKSON HEALTH RESORT 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., NEW YORK 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HOME COMFORTS AND SKILLED MEDICAL TREATMENT 
SYSTEM OF BATHS UNSURPASSED IN THIS COUNTRY 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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beautiful sheet of water, about ten miles 
in length. There is a fine bathing beach at 
this point, woods of pine and oak, and beauti- 
ful views of the White Mountain range, 
together with ample facilities for rowing, 
swimming, fishing, games, tramping, and 
nature study work. ‘The food will be simple, 
but ample and wholesome. It is not de- 
signed to limit this opportunity to the boys 
enrolled in the clubs and classes of the 
Benevolent Fraternity, although they will 
receive, naturally, the first consideration. 
This is not to be a camp for the children 
of well-to-do parents. It is designed to 
reach boys who need, but under ordinary 
circumstances cannot afford to take, a 
summer outing. To give them this oppor- 
tunity the cost to them of a two weeks’ stay 
in July or August at the camp will be only 
$6, which includes everything except trans- 
portation to and from Bridgton, for which 
$3 more should be added. In every case 
wherever possible this contribution of the 
boys to their own entertainment will be 
required. As, however, many poor boys 
in the city cannot pay even this low rate, an 
earnest appeal is made to our Unitarian con- 
stituency—churches, Sunday-schools, Young 
People’s Religious Unions, and Women’s 
Alliance, to our ministers and _ benev- 
olently minded laity—to send us contribu- 
tions toward our purposes. $9 will send and 
keep a poor boy at the camp two weeks, 
and give him a new lease of life and happiness. 
All communications may be addressed and 
moneys sent to Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
Parker Memorial, 51 Berkeley Street, Boston. 


The National Alliance. 


On Fritiay, June 10, the officers of the 
National Alliance held the regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, with an attend- 
ance of twenty. 

The vice-president, Mrs. Wells, occupied 
the chair in order to declare the election 
of Miss Emma C. Low as president, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, recording secretary, Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis, corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. C. S. Cutler, treasurer, at the meeting 
of vice-president and directors held at Mrs. 
Wells’s house on May 26; after which an- 
nouncement Miss Low took the chair. After 
the reading of the report of the meeting 
of May 13, Miss Low called for the report 
of the meeting of May 26. Mrs. Keyes, 
chairman of that committee, read the list 
of officers nominated for the coming year, 
which report was accepted, and the nomi- 
nees declared elected. The usual reports 
were called for and read. Mrs. Davis re- 
ported a new branch at Shelburne, Mass. 
The summer work was discussed, and the 
advisability of attendance at the summer 
meetings at Nantucket and the Isles of 
Shoals was urged. It was voted that Miss 
Everett should be present at the Isles of 
Shoals meetings. It was voted to send 
numbers of the Christian Register to Chau- 
tauqua. By request a delegate from the 
National Alliance will be sent to visit the 
New Hampshire branch during the coming 
year. A committee was appointed by the 
president for redistricting the branches, also 
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a committee for recommending the best 
methods for publishing the Monthly Report 
and the Manual. Three new directors were 
present, each speaking cordially of their 
interest in the work, and reporting the work 
of their immediate neighborhood. On mo- 
tion of Mrs, Clarke the meeting adjourned. 
Sarau S. KIMBALL, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


A HAPPY IDBA. 


For several years a round dozen or more 
of Sunday-schools, in Boston and vicinity, 
have joined in a Whitsunday observance. 
This year it was held at All Souls’ Church, 
Roxbury, Rev. H. T. Secrist, pastor. The 
exercises were bright and inspiring. There 
was an intertwining of service and songs, 
which was profitable for the mind as well as 
for the feelings. The attendance was large, 
and in such a mingled representation great 
benefits ensue. The single Sunday-school is 
strengthened and encouraged by association 
with the other Sunday-schools.. Numbers 
have a healthy as well as an unhealthy effect. 
In this case it is entirely wholesome, for the 
children are rallied to new faith and cheered 
on to greater loyalty by getting together. 
In such a successful combination there lies 
a suggestion for other communities. 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

Sunday-schools can get benefit by observ- 
ing the anniversary of their founding by ap- 
propriate exercises. It leads the church as 
well as the Sunday-school to think back and 
to recognize honored sources. It calls at- 
tention to religious ideals and offers grati- 
tude for those who have faithfully served in 
the past. 

Such an anniversary occurred in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the Third Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, minister, on 
May 15, when the Sunday-school of that 
church reached the ninetieth year of its age. 
It is claimed that this is the third school of 
its kind organized in this country. It be- 
longed to what was known in 1814 as the 
Cambridgeport Parish, Mr. Gannett minister 
at that time. According to the records which 
Mr, Saunderson has examined, the first Sun- 
day-school in New England was founded in 
1810 at Beverly, Mass., and is now flourish- 
ing. The second was in the West Church, 
Boston, Dr. Lowell, minister, in 1812. ‘This 
school has ceased to exist. 

The exercises at Cambridge on the Sunday 
mentioned were simple, but they served to 
revive valuable thoughts and memories. Mr. 
Saunderson gave a succinct history of the 
school with applicable commentary. ‘The 
president of the Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society followed in an address on the general 
subject of the Sunday-school and its necessity 
in modern life. The scholars of the school 
occupied the body of the church with sur- 
rounding parents and friends. 


DIFFUSING ITS LIGHT. 


Communications from afar are often sug- 
gestive and lead to certain cheering con- 
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clusions, The correspondents of the Sunday 
School Society frequently include remote in- 
dividuals, who desire to know what the Uni- 
tarians of America are doing in Sunday- 
school affairs. For instance, a letter from 
Nambucca Heads, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, asks for quite a number of samples of 
manuals published by this society. “The cor- 
respondent is a clergyman who is evidently 
seeking light. Another letter from the vicin- 
ity of Manchester, England, contains a money 
remittance with the assurance that this shall 
be repeated every year. ‘The individual in 
question aims to transfer to his field of duty 
whatever progressive helps can be found in 
this country. These are tokens of many 
other similar inquiries and orders. 


HELPFUL METHODS. 


I always regret my inability to refer to 
many Sunday-schools in our denomination 
that are carrying out individual, valuable 
plans. It is only possible in a limited space 


Business Notices. 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Arts-and-Crafts Work.— So many of our readers 
are interested in the new arts-and-cratts productions that 
we think it is a legitimate matter of news to call their 
attention to the remarkable sale now going on at the 
Paine furniture warerooms of arts-and-crafts furniture. It 
is the largest single collection of this cabinet work in the 
entire country, and it is selling at figures which are nearly 
30 per cent. lower than the ordinary prices. 


Addresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Mrs. Helen Campbell is 
5 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Athol, by Rev. Frederick W. Sandford, Chester E. 
Morse and Amy N. Dow, both of Athol. 

In Brookfield, 13th inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Fred Carlton Haynes and Eva Louise Stone, all of Brook. 
field, Mass. 

In Brookline, Mass., 11th inst., by Rev. B. F. Me 
Daniel, Nathaniel Ladd Foster and Miss Florence Forbes 
Walker, both of Brookline. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


WyrtnzEe. Position as managing housekeeper or 
companion, Address X., Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


Ww 8x SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
¥ change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Reap, High- 
land Springs. Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


CONVALESCENTS who need to go away 
from home for a time, and yet require more 
care and protection than can be found in a 
hotel, should know of the advantages ot 
WOODSIDE COTTAGES in Framingham, 
Mass. The location—on Indian Head Hill — 
is especially adapted to this class of people, 
who, as a rule, make most excellent progress. 
Frank W. Patch, M.D. 
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to indicate here and there encouraging facts. 
For instance, the Pilgrim Sunday-school of 
San Francisco, Rev. E. B. Leavitt, minister, 
is in receipt of frequent bulletins, in which 
are included the lessons together with val- 
uable suggestions as to attendance, order, 
teaching, and spirit. In one lying before 
me I find, introductory to the lessons, para- 


graphs on ‘‘Promptness,’’ ‘‘Good Singing,” 
“A Good School,” and also “Helps for 
Teachers.” 


CHAUTAUQUA HEADQUARTERS. 


Rev. W. Channing Brown is preparing to 
take up again his fine work at Chautauqua. 
The headquarters have been permanently 
provided by the generosity of Mrs. Hackley. 
The Sunday-school feature will be continued 
with full vigor. Mr. Brown has taken earnest 
interest in this matter, and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society co-operates with him 
to the utmost. ‘The interviews which have 
taken place between Mr. Brown and many 
representatives of other denominations con- 
cerning our publications have been very in- 
teresting. We believe that the sowing of 
the seed of progressive Sunday-school in- 
struction is quite wide and encouraging. 
Numbers of visitors, quite ignorant as to 
our ways, obtain information concerning 
Unitarian Sunday-schools. They have been 
led to believe that the Bible is neglected by 
us, that we have not entered into pedagogical 
methods, and on the whole develop meagre 
results. It is a great enlightenment when 
they come upon Mr. Brown and his large 
exhibit. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president Unitarian 
Association, will preach in the First Unita- 
rian Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sun- 
day, June 19, at 10.45 A.M. 


The June session of the South Middlesex 
Conference will take place in the church in 
Billerica on Wednesday, June 22. The con- 
ference will be called to order at 10.30. Elec- 
trics leave Arlington Heights at fifteen and 
forty-five minutes past the hour. It takes 
one hour for the trip from Arlington Heights 
to Billerica. H. H.Saunderson, Secretary. 


There will be a meeting of the ministers 
of Boston and vicinity, of all churches, at 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, next Mon- 
day noon, to consider the most efficient 
means of enlisting the co-operation of the 
churches and religious men in promoting 
the interests of the International Peace 
Congress which meets in Boston next Octo- 
ber. 


Meetings. 


THE NORFOLK CONFERENCE.—The sum- 
mer meeting will be held with the First 
Parish in Medfield, June 22, at 10.30 A.M, 
The addresses of the forenoon session will 
be given by Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., on ‘“The Heart of the Bible” and by 
Rev. B. A. Goodridge of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
on “Unitarianism on the Pacific Coast.” 
Discussion to follow the addresses, Colla- 
tion at 12.30 P.M. This will be a box-lunch 
collation, the Medfield ladies providing sand- 
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wiches, strawberries, and coffee. The after- 
noon will be given to a Unitarian Sunday 
School Society session, with the topic, ‘“The 
Sunday-school: A Look Around and Ahead.” 
Adjournment at 4 P.M. The trains leave 
Boston for Dedham at 8.18 and 9.18, con- 
necting with the Medfield line of electrics 
at Dedham five minutes past the hour (one 
car an hour). The cars from Dedham reach 
Medfield on the hour. The Milton cars via 
Mattapan and Hyde Park run to Dedham 
on the hour and half hour, accommodating 
Dorchester, Quincy, Wollaston, and Milton 
delegates. For other lines consult local time- 
tables. George M. Bodge, Secretary. 


THE NEw ENGLAND AssociaTE ALLIANCE. 
The annual meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance was held on Thursday, 
June 2, in the beautiful memorial Church at 
Hopedale, Mass Miss Bancroft, the presi- 
dent. of the Hopedale Alliance, gave a cordial 
welcome to the guests, after which prayer 
was offered by Rev. L. G. Wilson, pastor of 
Memorial Church. Rev. J. Edward Wright, 
of Montpelier, in his address on “‘ Unitarian- 
ism in Vermont,’’ said that, although in that 
State there is but slight organization under 
the name of Unitarianism, yet the spirit of 
that faith is widely diffused. Revolt from 
the old orthodox belief took, under Hosea 
Ballou, the form of Universalism in Ver- 
mont long before Unitarianism was known 
in Massachusetts. Growth requires time. 
The trend is now toward liberal thought, and 
the acting together for the same object in 
a common work tends to promote cordial 
relations between the two denominations. 
Neighborly exchanges in the pulpit and per- 
sonal amenities do more than public recog- 
nition of formal courtesies. Alliance women 
can do much in co-operation of a united 
liberal Christianity. Mrs. William .S. Mor- 
gan of Derby then told of the conditions 
in Connecticut, and what progress had been 
made in the State where the spirit of Jon- 
athan Edwards is dominant still. Con- 
necticut and conservatism are synony- 
mous -terms, and stability, permanence, and 
conservatism exemplified in State policy 
as well as in personal character make a 
good foundation for Unitarianism. Unita- 
rianism is a development. We are either 
born Unitarians, or we achieve Unitarianism. 
It can never be thrust upon us. Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s interesting account of what may be 
accomplished when enthusiasm is wisely 
guided was shown by her description of the 
society at Derby, which is thoroughly alive 
and is striving to have a church of its own. 
The election of officers and directors for 
the ensuing year was followed by the roll- 
call which showed that forty-nine branches 
were represented by one hundred and sev- 
enty-eight delegates, exclusive of Hope- 
dale, making a total attendance of about 
three hundred. The guests then adjourned 
to the town hall to enjoy the luncheon 
provided by the Hopedale Alliance. At 
the afternoon session Mrs. Johnston told 
of the coming of Mr. Chappell to Fort Fair- 
field, Me. He proved to be the right man at 
the right time, previous missionaries hav- 
ing met with but little success. Through 
his influence a church was erected, but before 
it was dedicated it was burned to the ground. 
Previous to the fire there had been no real 
strength in the Alliance, but this calamity 
called forth unexpected energy which prom- 
ises a successful future. The simple, ear- 
nest recital of the hopes, disappointment, 
and courageous efforts of this band of de- 
voted members filled all who heard Mrs. 
Johnston with the desire to aid the work 
she described so feelingly. Mrs. Nowell of 
Brookline told of the way in which the 
summer visitor may often help people in 
places where there is no Unitarian church, 
—people who are in sympathy with our 
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form of faith and to whom the Christian 
Register and Unitarian literature are un- 
known. What the summer visitor may do 
was shown also by the church at York 
Harbor, Me., which has been built entirely 
by the summer cottagers. Churches at our 
Eastern resorts are of especial value, as they 
are attended by people from sections of the 
country where Unitarianism is almost un- 
known. A vote of thanks was given to the 
Hopedale Branch for its warm welcome and 
generous hospitality. Mrs Atherton, the 
president of the Associate Alliance, called 
attention to the need of local distribution of 
Unitarian literature in the New England 
States, and closed the meeting by urging 
the Alliance women not to lay aside during 
the summer their active interest in Uni- 
tarian work, but to be loyal to their faith 
wherever they may be. 


Chutches, 


ALBANY, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. W. M. Brundage: Children’s Day, Sun- 
day, June 12, was an occasion of great 
joy and an event without parallel in the 
history of the Society. Thirty-three young 
people, between the ages of twelve and nine- 
teen years, were added to the church from 
the membership of the Sunday-school. 
The entire morning services were given up 
to the Sunday-school. Congregation, organ, 
violin, choir, and visitors united to swell 
the tide of rejoicing. As the names of the 
thirty-three who were to receive the right 
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hand of fellowship were called, the candi- 
dates filed up in line in front of the platform. 
Dr. Brundage spoke a few words of kindly 
welcome and presented the cards of mem- 
bership. The address of Dr. Brundage was 
one long to be remembered for its earnest, 
loving spirit. 


Quincy, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. E. C. Butler: The tenth anniver- 
sary of Mr. Butler’s installation was observed 
on Saturday, June 4, by an informal recep- 
tion in the chapel of the church. Two or 
three hundred were in attendance, and it 
was one of the happiest of the many social 
gatherings of the church, testifying to the 
unity and cordial relations between pastor 
and people. 


STONEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William Lloyd: The second anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Dr. Lloyd was 
celebrated on Thursday evening, June 2. 
An informal reception, which was given in 
the chapel of the First Unitarian Church, 
was largely attended by the members and 
friends of the society. Skilful hands had 
transformed the chapel into a_ beautiful 
reception hall, and an attractive programme 
of instrumental and vocal music was rendered 
during the evening. Light refreshments 
were served. Addresses of congratulation 
and appreciation were made by the pastors 
of the Methodist, Baptist, and Congrega- 
tional churches, after which Dr. Lloyd 
made a few appropriate remarks, Having 
recently returned to his pulpit after a vaca- 
tion of three months, several weeks of which 
were spent in Italy, with health much. im- 
proved, Dr. Lloyd has resumed his work 
with his usual enthusiasm and earnestness; 
and the people of his church rejoice that he 
is again able to continue the work which 
has been so successfully carried on during 
the two years he and his good wife have been 
in Stoneham. 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—On Wednesday even- 
ing, June 8, a parish sociable drew a large 
attendanee to the Unitarian church, to cel- 
ebrate the payment of the last instalments 
due on the loan that was borrowed seven 
years ago from the Church Building Loan 
Fund. Some excellent ’cello music by Mr. 
Harry T. Upham of Cambridge introduced 
the exercises, and then the chairman of the 
parish committee, Dr. L. B. Clark, welcomed 
the company. The treasurer of the parish 
read an account of the finances of the parish 
from the beginning, and stated that the 
ladies had raised and contributed nearly 
$6,000 within twenty years, and recent leg- 
acies from Mr. Benjamin H. Pierce, Mr. 
Francis J. Lawrence, and Miss Martha B. 
Lawrence had paid the last instalments of 
the debt, and made the beginning of a parish 
fund. Mr. Haskins then burned the mortgage 
in the presence of the company, while all 
joined in singing the doxology. A respon- 
sive selection from the Psalms was read, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Allen, the 
pastor. Rey. Dr. Eliot made a bright and 
earnest speech. A reception was held to 
introduce the people to Dr. Eliot, Mr. G. H. 
Ellis, president of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference, Rev. H, H. Saunderson, a former 
pastor, and Mrs. Saunderson; and refresh- 
ments were served. 


Personal. 

During a recent visit to Washington, Rev 
J. -F. Meyer of South Natick preached in 
the Church of the Reformation on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the largest English Luth- 
eran church in the city, by invitation of 
the pastor, Rev. William E, Parson, D.D. 
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Good furniture in America to-day may be 
divided. into two classes: first, the reproduc- 
tions of the Colonial period, fashioned after 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and Heppelwhite ;_ sec- 
ond, the so-called “arts-and-crafts’’ or Mis- 
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Morris. 

This latter furniture is almost primeval in 
its simplicity and solidity. It is the extreme 
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flimsy and false construction. It is sublime in 
its sincerity. 

We have the largest single collection of 
Mission furniture and arts-and-crafts work’ in 
all the East, if not in the entire country. It is probably priced on an 
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Pleasantries, 


Old Lady (to policeman at the corner); 


“T want the Bank of England.” P 
Policeman: ‘‘I’m afraid I can’t let you have 
it, mum,’’—Tzt-Bits. Xe 


Uncle Hiram: ‘‘They say that the sun 
never sets on the British Empire.’’ Aunt 
Hannah: ‘‘Doesn’t it, now? And we have 
such lovely sunsets over here!’”’—Puck. 


Charles Gosset asked a friend of his from 
the country the other day if she had been 
out to the fair, and she replied as follows, 
‘“‘T didn’t went, I didn’t want to went; and, 
if I had wanted to went, I couldn’t have 
gotten to gwine.’’—Clarkville Leaf Chronicle. 


“My friend,” exclaimed the eloquent 
minister, ‘‘ were the average man to turn and 
look himself squarely in the eyes, and ask 
himself what he really needed most, what 
would be the first reply suggested to his 
mind?” ‘‘A rubber neck!” shouted the 
precocious urchin in the rear of the room.— 
Exchange. 

In the country where Thomas Nelson 
Page once lived, there was a man who, 
having lived an-irregular life, came to his 
last illness. Realizing his situation, he 
sent for the minister, who kindly talked 
with him about spiritual affairs. He said, 
“You repent of your sins?” “Yes.” “You 
pray for forgiveness?” ‘‘I try to.” “You 
renounce the devil and all his works?”’ 
“Well, now, doctor, do you think I’m in a 
condition to make an enemy of anybody?” 


P. A. B. Widener, the traction magnate 
of Philadelphia, has a son Joseph who 
liked to play train with the drawing-room 
chairs. A visitor sat down on one of the 
chairs and Jo remonstrated: ‘‘Here,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘this is a train of cars.” ‘‘ Very well,” 
said the visitor, ‘‘I’ll be a passenger.” But 
Joe didn’t want this grown-up man for a pas- 
and so he said, ‘‘Where do you want 


senger, 

to get off?” ‘‘Chicago,” was the reply. ‘‘All 
right,’ said Joe. ‘This is Chicago.’’—Se- 
lected, 


A Welshman, who was in London when 
extensive sewering operations were in prog- 
ress, lost his watch. He reported the matter 
to Scotland Yard, and the officials said they 
would leave no stone unturned to find 
the missing time-keeper. Shortly after- 
ward ‘Taffy again visited the metropolis, 
and saw street after street turned up. He 
was told, in all, thirty-six miles of road 
were in the same condition. He rushed 
down to Scotland Yard, and exclaimed 
to the wondering inspector: ‘‘I didn’t think 
I was giving you all that trouble. If you 
don’t find the watch by Sunday, I wouldn’t 
break up any more streets,’’— Selected. 


A legend circulated concerning Bishop 
Brooks runs in this way. One night he 
discovered a well-dressed man on the side- 
walk quite unable after some festive occa- 
sion to find his way home. ‘The good bishop 
cared for him until he began to realize his 
condition. Then in a burst of gratitude 
he asked to know to whom he was indebted. 
Mr. Brooks repied, ‘‘Oh, no matter for that.” 
‘But I wish to know the name of my friend.” 
‘* Well, call me Paul if you please.’”’ ‘‘What! 
The apostle?” ‘‘If you like.’”’ Leaning for- 
ward, with great earnestness, the man said, 
‘Well, now, I wish you would tell me, did 
you ever get any answer to that long letter 
you wrote to the oo Sgggpn =r 0 
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THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THe Misses ALLKN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations June 
23-24, September 6-7. For circulars address 

Avsert G. Boypen, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOwNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


a yea < opens Sept. 14, 1904. For catalogue and views 
er RLAN P. A AMEN, Principal, Exeter, 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. 4gth year. A first-class — 

school for fifty he ome care and comforts. Idea 

location. . e Rt. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D,, Visitor, 

Adairess, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
aster. 


The Jones Summer School 


TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 23. 

Rapid _reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 

Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Iruaca, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. a i re — and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. new gymnasium, 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Sch 


ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated emp let 
sent free. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, @s- 


ley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE BROWNE and NICHOLS SCHOOL . 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 22d yest, Course 
8 years. Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under 
supervision of head teacher in each department. Excep- 
tional facilities for fitting for Harvard. I)lus- 


trated catalogue. 


olarships. A vigor- 


Individual 


BOSTON. 
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